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AS AVON FLOWS 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A MEETING, A TALK AND A LETTER. 


‘¢WHAT a one-horse place this is, Harry,” said Bryceson one morn- 


ing at the breakfast table, as he laid down a letter which Edward 
had just brcught him; “my man in town declares he sent off the 
guns four days ago, and they must be at Avonham Road. Now 
I’ve told that carrier to enquire always for anything for us, and 
Pll go bail he’s never put himself out of the way to doit. What 
a place of this size wants to be five miles off a railway station for 
is more than I can make out.” 

“ Well, let us ride over this morning and see about them,” 
answered Galbraith. “Ned was at me this morning about some 
wine that ought to have turned up on Saturday when he was over 
there ; we may as well go in that direction as another.” 

“Very well.” 

“I’m very anxious too to hear from the Squire; we must be 


getting a letter in a few days; and there’s another thing—lI’ve a 
letter here from Fred Markham.” 


“Fred! how’s Fred ?” 

“Oh, all right, he has met the Bompas people in town and owns 
to being very much taken with one of ’em.” 

“Which one ?” said Bryceson very quickly. 

‘* With the youngest,” said Galbraith, laughing. 

“Oh! Lucy; h’m, well, I’m very glad of it; they’re cut out for 
one another, those two.” 


Galbraith laughed again: “ You're quite brotherly, old fellow, 
there was a real family air about that remark.” 
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“ Pass me a weed, you old humbug, and look at home. By the 
way, where did Fred meet them first ?” 

“ At the house of Goldings—coincidence number two, about 
that. If we don’t hear from Squire this mail I vote for a run to 
town ; Fred will be glad to see us and we shall be none the worse 
for a night or two together.” 

*¢ Seconded and carried.” 

* Well, let’s have the horses and go off to Avonham Road. I 
want to go over to the builder’s in High Street about the loose 
boxes, and he is sure to be half-an-hour before he understands 
what I want.” 

‘“‘ Let Ned bring them round to the ‘ Bear.’” 

“That house will close and Pinniffer will hang himself when 
you leave Avonham.” 

‘“‘ Suppose I stop here, then, and avoid a catastrophe.” 

“ Let us see how things turn out, old boy; it’s kind enough of 
you, goodness knows, to be here with me now.” 

“T don’t see it; I’m in deuced snug quarters; a good deal cosier 
than my barrack of a place in Essex. But just fancy old Fred 
running across the Bompas girls.” 

*‘ The world’s very small,” said Galbraith sententiously ; “‘ come 
along to my bricks-and-mortar friend. Ned, bring the horses to 
the ‘ Bear’ in half-an-hour.” 

* Do you know anything of that man?” said Bryceson as they 
passed the Bank and saw Shelman standing at the door in conver- 
sation with a customer. 

“ Not any more than I want to,” said Galbraith ; “ he’s an ill- 
conditioned, surly fellow at the best. I had some communication 
with him when I first came her vanted the ‘Coombes’ you 
know.” 

“ Yes, you told me.” 

“ Well, he wanted that chestnut horse, and didn’t get it, and 
the other day he wanted that land and didn’t get that either, 
and to tell you the truth, Walter, ’'ve been putting two and two 
together, and I fancy I can trace the attack on the house the 
other night to him.” 

“ Hallo!” 

“T only want to get that ex-prisoner of ours in a corner one 
day and f shall get it out of him, I have no doubt.” 

“ And then ?’ 

“ And then I'll give the young gentleman about as good a cow- 
hiding as he deserves. Ill make sure first though. He’s a nasty- 
tempered brute I hear, and very fond of threatening people who 
offend him; Ned has heard some of his remarks “about me at 
second-hand in this tattling, gossiping, mischief-making hole, and 
loves the fellow about as much as I do. Have you run across 
him much ?’ 

“Once or twice—I’m not smitten with him myself. If you're 
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away at any time and the cow-hiding seems needful, I sha’n’t have 
any compunction in acting as your deputy.” 

«Thank you, old boy ; it couldn’t be left in better hands. Come 
in with me now, and help me make this architectural genius 
understand what a loose box is. I believe he has a sort of idea 
that it has hinges and a lid to it.” 

The local builder, however, was more enlightened as to the edifice 
he was expected to erect, and the friends, having interviewed Mr. 
Pinniffer and tasted his cherry brandy, mounted and rode off 
towards Avonham Road Station. Neither the horses nor the 
riders at the “ Coombes ” were in the habit of being passed on the 
road, and all vehicles and horsemen going in the same direction 
were overtaken and left behind as a general rule. About mid- 
way between the town and the station, the carriage of Mrs. 
Stanhope was seen ahead. It was rapidly overhauled, and as 
Bryceson dashed past in front of his friend, he saluted the gentle- 
man seated by the side of the widow. The two friends lad 
dismounted and handed their steeds to a brace of rustics who were 
hovering round the station on the look-out for a job, when 
the equipage they had passed drove up, and Mr. Walter Rivers 
alighting, gave his arm, in turn, to Mrs. Stanhope and to his 
uncle. As the two latter went into the station Walter Rivers came 
up to Bryceson and held out his hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Bryceson ? I have been anxious to see you. 
[ didn’t notice who you were just now, until you had passed and 
my uncle told me.” 

“Let me introduce my friend and host, Mr. Galbraith,” said 
Bryceson. 

The two young men bowed. 

“Mr. Galbraith, the town has to thank you greatly for your 
exertions in the cause of order the other night. I’m sorry to hear 
that your property suffered. Will you come inside and let me 
introduce you to my uncle, who is most anxious to know you ?” 

Galbraith and Bryceson followed Rivers into the waiting-room, 
where Sir Headingly and Mrs. Stanhope were standing. Sir 
Headingly shook hands with Bryceson, and was introduced to 
Galbraith, whom he greeted cordially. Rivers then approached: 
Mrs. Stanhope and presented the two friends to her. 

“Mr. Galbraith,” said she, as she returned that gentleman’s 
bow, “it seems remarkably strange that we have never met whem 
such important transactions have taken place between us. It has 
really been through the fact of all my business being undertaken 
forme. I am very pleased to meet you now, though; you and 
your friend are quite the heroes of the place. Did they damage 
your house much ?” 

“No, madam,” said he. 

“YT hear that you requited your injuries on some of your 
opponents, Mr. Galbraith,” said she, smiling. 
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“Oh, yes, madam, I generally manage to pay any little debt of 
that description in full.” 

‘*‘ Are you going to town by any chance, gentlemen?” said Sir 
Headingly. 

‘No,’ answered Bryceson, “we are only looking after some 
things which we have ordered from London; it is very awkward 
having no station at Avonham itself.” 

“I trust that that will be speedily remedied,” said Sir Headingly, 
rather stiffly (the confounded railway had been dinned into his ears 
rather frequently lately). 

‘*] see you have your horses, or I would place my carriage at 
your disposal,” said Mrs. Stanhope graciously, as her footman 
approached Sir Headingly and handed him the tickets; “ good 
day, gentlemen.” 

The two friends bowed to the stately lady as she moved off on 
the arm of Sir Headingly, who shook hands with them, as also did 
Rivers ; the party then crossed the line by the bridge and awaited 
the up train. 

Bryceson invaded the booking office and began stirring up the 
slow-going porter-clerk, who presided lumpily over the parcel 
department ; having succeeded in identifying the gun cases and 
wine cases, which the sleepy old local carrier had omitted to bring 
over to the “ Coombes,” and having rapidly given the officials at 
the station his opinions on their method of conducting business, 
he rejoined his friend just as the up train containing the party 
moved off. 

‘¢ [ wonder what that dear creature would say and do if she had 
the slightest idea of who and what I was,Walter ?” said Galbraith, 
when they had ridden two or three hundred yards from the station 
on their homeward way. 

*T can’t say, old fellow; of course there will be a tremendous 
explosion when the exposure takes place.” 

“JT don’t know. I think, though, that matters are likely to be 
precipitated.” 

“ How ?” 

“Why, I rather fancy aken the idea into my head 
just now—that the snsietlis ‘ed intends to marry again.” 

“The deuce youdo! Whom?” 

“That young spark to whom you introduced me just now.” 

« What makes you think that, Harry ?” said Bryceson, slightly 
checking his horse in his surprise, and looking extremely 
astonished at hearing his friend’s opinion. 

‘Frankly, old fellow, I can hardly tell you. One of those 
impressions of mine, I think, that. used so often to come right 
over yonder ; though, of course, there is more foundation for this 

idea than there was for a good many of them. The young fellow 
is a very eligible match; so is t’other party, if it weren’t for 
some circumstances which you and I know, or at any rate suspect 
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very gravely; and there was a fatherly air towards the pair of 
them about that baronet friend of yours to-day which I didn’t 
like at all.” 

“What would you do, Harry, if you knew * 

“That they were going to be married—humph! I was just 
asking myself that question, and be hanged if I sha‘n’t find some 
difficulty in fishing up a satisfactory answer to it. Dm in a 
quandary over it, 1 can tell you.” 

“As how?” 

“This way. Squire says that he is certain Reginald will 
recover—recover entirely ; and that time and his treatment have 
tended to work a complete cure. Well, now who’s to know what 
his mind will be towards this woman, whom I believe, and you 
believe—and with precious good reason—to be the very woman 
who was his wife and drove him mad. When I followed her trail 
(and I never worked harder at anything) I was animated by 
a feeling that I was going to get level with a woman who ha d 
practically killed Reginald, and I felt like the Avenger of Blood. 
When I had tracked her down to this quiet little English town, 
where no one would have dreamed of finding her unless they had 
traced her step by step as I did, I took the very best means of 
concealing from her any suspicion, any thought, of who I might 
be, by acting in what, when the matter is all over, people will 
say was the most idiotic and short-sighted manner possible.” 

“That was es 

‘Buying property of her—and just see how curiously things 
turn out. Why, since we know that Reginald is alive, if things 
are as we suspect, I have no title to the very house which I 
bought and paid for, to the mere tables at which we eat, or the 
beds we lieupon. If I had set myself to do this thing deliberately 
as part of my plan, I could not have succeeded better. When I 
found out that the Squire and Tom Reynolds and Ralph Derring 
were in England, and I had arranged with you and Fred to come 
and meet them at Avonham—vou remember the letter—I went 
into your favourite shanty here (the ‘ Bear’) to order a dinner.” 

“ Dev'lish good dinner, too, old Pinniffer gave us. Well?” 

“ Well, whilst I was there, that little prying, sharp-eyed fellow 

came in—-Rapsey—and began talking mild scandal. The point 
turned upon your friend Rivers and that amiable youth Shelman, 
whom everybody seems to be afraid of except old Bompas, who 
really is a good old fellow and, I should say, came of a good old 
stock.” 

“Well, he’s got a very good young stock come of him 
anyway.” , 

“Very true, Walter. However, to go on with my yarn; this 
little man dropped some hints about some rivalry existing between 
these two young men, apart from politics; that is to say, that 
there was a woman in the case; the little chatterbox was pulled 
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up very sharply by some of the people there, and particularly by 
Mrs. Pinniffer, for mentioning names or even hinting at them. 
I took an opportunity of having a chat with Mrs. Pinniffer over 
it afterwards, and soon got at the facts. It had been supposed, 
she said, that Shelman and Mrs. Stanhope would have been 
married, but whether she rejected him or he didn’t feel confident 
enough to propose she couldn’t say. About Rivers she had, or 
professed to have, no idea in that connection ; that, she said, was 
some nonsense of Rapsey’s imagination, though she admitted that 
the little beggar did at times get hold of some extraordinary 
information. It was the meeting to-day that put it into my 
head, and of course I may be wrong.” 

* But if right ?” 

** Then comes in my difficulty—” his brow darkened a moment, 
and he bit his lip before going on. “If my original intention 
had been carried out in its entirety, the revenge I would have 
taken on that woman would have been untinged by a single 
scruple. I would have set my heart as a flint, and Ae served 
her as she served him, remorselessly and without pity; and to 
let her marry al to let her enjoy her fancied triumph for a 
brief—a very and then to dash it away from her, 
would have been a splendid return for her crime. I would, too, 
have been as pitiless towards the object of her love as towards 
her, and [I would have flung justice to the winds. When a man 
doesn’t study mercy he’s bound to lose his grip of justice, I think. 
He should have been involved in her fall, and should have shared 
her fate. 

They rode on in silence for some time. Bryceson had seen the 
vrief of his friend for his brother many times, and knew how his 
bright manner and natural cheeriness was often overclouded by 
this shadow of his life, and what a different being he was under 
its gloomy influence. Of the band of friends who had clung so 
faithfully together in many weary wanderings, and many wild 
scenes, no one had taken more hold of the affection and respect 
of them all than he. Strong amongst giants, brave amongst 
heroes, quick and fertile of resource among men of impulse who 

carried every day their lives in their hands, Henry Galbraith had 
shown himself one of those born pioneers and leaders of men 
found in every new colony, ruling unconsciously by force of 
example, and looked up to in crisis and danger, as men of old 
looked to their gods for instant and personal aid. But ever and 
again would return the memory of the brother he had lost, and a 
paroxysm of rage or a tempest of grief would sweep across his 
mind and change his nature for a while, so that he would leave 
friends and companions for a day together, and, withdrawing him- 
self from the very sight and sounds of men, meditate his wrong 
and brood over revenge, alone and unfit for companionship. Since 
the news of his brother’s being alive, and the hopeful view taken 
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by their old leader of his condition, these moods had disappeared, 
and he was now looking forward to their meeting with a keen joy 
scarcely concealed under the calm and imperturbable manner of 
his communication with the outward world. Sometimes, however, 
he would return to something of his old abstraction, though it 
lasted but for a short time, and at such times his faithful friend, 
who well knew its cause; was silent until the fit had passed off, as 
he was now for some minutes during which they covered a mile 
of the ground between them and Avonham. 

“Those, you see, Walter,” he went on presently, “were the 
feelings with which I came here, but since we had that meeting, 
and the Squire told us how he had found Reginald, and how the 
dear old chap had tended him and got him better, all the while 
afraid to let me know in case his care was unavailing, somehow I 
feel different about it. I don’t feel any different towards her,” 
he said, with raised voice and clenching his right hand as if he 
caught something hostile and gripped it hard; “she deserves all 
the punishment she could ever have had at my hands, and, by 
Jove! if it rests with me to administer it, it will be short and 
sharp; but it won’t entirely if Reginald has really recovered ; 
and I’ve another thing to say about it—I’ve no wish to drag any- 
one else in it who isn’t in already. No, if I were to hear for 
certain that she were going to marry any decent fellow, I would 
bring matters to a head at once. It would be an instalment of 
punishment for her, and, as you said just after we left her, there 
will be a tremendous explosion when the. exposure does take 
place. Well, let it take place without hurting anyone but her. 
(ll take care it reaches her, at any rate.” 

“ Harry,” said Bryceson, after a minute’s silence, “do you know, 
there’s one thing that just flashed across my mind when you 
mentioned the fact of your bad title to the house you have 
bought.” , 

“What was that, Walter? ” 

“Of course the title would be bad on account of her not being 
legally married to Stanhope.” 

“Of course ; her husband was living at the time.” 

‘*‘ Harry, suppose that when she ran away from Reginald with 
that engineer seamp—suppose, I say, that she got a divorce over 
in the States ?” 

Galbraith checked his horse sharply, and pulled up, as though — 
he had seen a dead body in the road. Walter stopped.as well, 
and for a minute or two the two men looked at each other, 
Bryceson with a half-puzzled expression as though uncertain how 
his companion would take the query, Galbraith with a wide stare 
of blank astonishment. Then Galbraith spoke slowly, and as if 
with difficulty— | 

““ By heavens, Walter! I have never thought of that.” 

“ It is possible, though,” said Walter, walking his horse on. 
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“Yes,” said his friend, following his example, and ranging up 
to his side, “ possible enough, and easily enough to be managed, 
as we know, but is it probable ? ” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Well, so far as Tom Reynolds always said, the chase was _hot- 
foot after them. Reginald was supposed to have been killed by 
that engineer scoundrel, and they left the States—so Tom says— 
for Havannah from New Orleans.” 

“True, and the idea, as I tell you, never struck me before 
of course it may be a false one—but consider this happened in 
"46 ; in *49 we went to the Pacific Slope as pioneers, and stayed 
there till 57; that’s two years ago, and here weare in 59. Now, 
it’s thirteen years ago since it happened. Mrs. Stanhope was 
married, according to the statement of our two old friends here, 
Bompas and Millard, about eight or nine years ago. She was 
married about four years, and has been a widow for about four 
years—say nine years for the two states—that leaves four years to 
account for between her flight to Havannah and her appearance 
as a decorous married woman in Avonham. Now, Harry, I know 
you've taken all the pains possible to track this woman, but, of 
course, old fellow, you found here and there an interval for which 
you can’t fully account. In one of those intervals she may have 
gone back to the States and sued out a divorce. By George! it’s 
done there every day.” 

“Well, the supposition is a staggerer, and of course when I go 
over, which I shall do soon whether I hear from the Squire or not, 
I must try and find out. Of‘edurse there are records to be had in 
every state, though some of thém must be very loosely kept and 
hard to get at. Anyhow, Walter, we don’t entirely loose our hold 
of her. Ill not be baulked of my long-expected reckoning. Her 
record won’t bear repeating at any rate, and, by Jove, the task of 
proving her divorce shall be on her shoulders, and I'll make this 

side of the Atlantic warm for her till she does!” 

They rode on without farther conversation until they reached 
Avonham, which had resumed the quiet and sleepy appearance 
common to it. There were not a dozen people in the street, a 
few were listlessly standing at the doors of their shops, as if wait- 
ing for a wave of commerce to break on their silent shore. If that 
wave had come it would have swept them away, their old ideas 
could never have stemmed it. John Rann, from the steps of the 
market-place, nodded to Mr. Pollimoy forty yards lower down the 
street, who was standing at his door watching the two horsemen 
pass. The worthy host of the “ Bear” also lounged in the gateway 
of his tenement, and from that commanding position raked the 
town with his glance. Him presently the two nodding friends 
espied, and with expressive signs one to the other disappeared 
each for a moment, Rann to lock the inner gate, and Pollimoy to 
don his hat. Then they sauntered up the street together, like 
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two cows who have for a moment pretermitted the absorbing 
interest in landscape possessed by their race, and wended slowly 
side by side, apparently without any common object or interest, 
towards the drinking place. How often this had been done at. 
nearly the same hour every day by these two would be hard to 
say. See them as they pass along ; ; Timothy Rapsey comes across 
the churchyard about this time—-there he is—Wolstenholme and 
Hoppener Pye leave their yard and should be at the Canal Wharf 
about the same time that the other three reach the steps of the 
“Bear.” Occasionally a rainy day, or snow lying deep in winter, 
will throw one of these old fellows back a minute, or goad him 
into an increase of speed, which lands him at the bar parlour door 
just that space of time ahead of his cronies; if this should happen 
he remarks it; explains the reason to his friends; makes an 
incident of it. Market day upsets these arrangements entirely ; 
market day upsets everything ; life on market day is passed under 
conditions other than normal, market day is a vortex drawing in 
other than Avonham atoms—youv cannot be methodical in a 
whirlpool. But to-day all are punctual. All shake hands, all 
wait at the gateway till the party is complete (a rainy day alters 
this as well), and all tramp stolidly in and greet Mrs. and Miss 
Pinniffer, who are at their posts and waiting. To them all 
presently enters Mr. Raraty, whip in hand, and conversation is 
general. 

They have chatted for half-an-hour, when the far-seeing and 
sharp-eyed Timothy gives notice that Mr. Galbraith’s black 
servant is coming up the street. ‘Two or three of them stroll to 
the large bay window, glass in hand, and observe his movements. 
He crosses the market-place and disappears for a few minutes. 
The conversation turns upon his master, or masters, for he seems 
to have two; Mr. Rapsey, still observant of the street, suddenly 
gives a sharp “hush,” and the negro walks in at the front door, 
and puts his head into the room; he looks round and catches Mr. 
Raraty’s eye—that worthy goes out to him and receives his 
message. 

“Will you take anything this morning, Mr. Edward?” says 
Raraty, as he makes an entry in his note-book. - 

Mr. Edward is not proof against the invitation and stays. Mr. 
Rapsey, desirous of information, and guessing by Mr. Raraty’s use 
of his pocket-book that some posting ‘business is on hand, hazards 
the question, 

“ Mr. Galbraith going on a visit, Mr. Edward ?” 

“ Yes, sah,” replies the negro, shortly. 

“London?” Mr. Rapsey ventures mildly, while the others 
interestedly listen. 

‘No, sah,” replies the negro, “ dat place whar dey catch dem 
bloaters—whar’s dat ? ” 

“ Yarmouth,” says Pollimoy, the traveller. 
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“ Yarmuf, dat’s it, shuah ’nuf. Massa he goin’ dah for to git 
some dey bloaters fo’ de ribber at de back heah; he fink dey do 
fus’ rate heah in that water. Mornin’, Massa Ra’ty; mornin’, 
gen’l’men.” 


That afternoon Galbraith and Bryceson drove in Mr. Raraty’s 
dog-cart to Avonham Road, and Edward brought back the trap 
alone. After Mr. Rapsey’s rebuff of the morning, that sable 
retainer was not over-burdened with any questions, “it being felt 
that there was an elaboration of answer about him, which was apt 
to make the interrogator look and feel somewhat foolish. 

The letter from the Squire had arrived, and Galbraith had 
started in response to it. Avonham would not see him again for 
some time. 


CHaPTerR XVI, 
A TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


** HARRY, did you ever meet a man named Jones 

** Yes, three or four; which one do you mean =. 

“Oh, the man I mean was hanged.” 

“The deuce he was! I don’t remember him, what was he 
hanged for ?” 

“For not passing the bottle, old fellow, and served him right, 
too.” 

Galbraith roused himself with a laugh, and passed the wine to 
his friend Markham, who had “sold” him with this old joke, 
partly to obtain the desired wine, and partly to rouse him from 
the profound reverie into which he had fallen. 

“I beg your pardon, old fellow. I was dreaming, I think; 
Walter’s yarn sent me to sleep [ suppose. Ring the bell, Walter; 
buzz that bottle and let us start a fresh one.” 

The three young men were seated in a small private room of 
the “Star and Garter ;” the dinner was over and from the lips of 
two of them light, curling, blue wreaths had for the past half hour 
ascended in graceful spirals towards the ceiling, fanning out as 
they reached the upper currents of air into slowly vanishing 
cloudlets ; only from Galbraith came neither smoke or sound; he 
sat facing the window, looking fixedly at that glorious landscape 
of leafy sheen and silver stream that is so famili: ar, yet so ever 
new, so hackneyed, yet so refreshing to the smoke- dried, work- 
beaten Londoner ; for a quarter of an hour, at least, Walter had 
been chatting with Fred upon various subjects, without the 
duologue being once interrupted by their silent friend, and as we 
have seen, the bottle had been neglected as well as the conver- 
sation, but he roused himself now at the cheery summons of his 
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comrades, and shook off the gloom that had lately seemed to 
surround him. 

“T’m a pretty host, by Jove!” he said, rising after Walter had 
pulled the bell handle and the soft-footed waiter had appeared. 
‘¢ Another bottle of burgundy, waiter—what a jolly view from this 
window, boys-—I don’t know anything prettier. Yes I do though, 
by Jove! and when old Ganymede comes we'll drink to their 
pretty eyes, bless °em—Walter, if you weren’t beyond blushing 
years ago you ought to call some of Fred’s colour to your cheeks. 
Did you ever see a fellow harder hit? Well, she is a pretty little 
lassie—they all are in fact, and I expect you’ve chosen to-morrow’s 
visit to your uncle’s for a declaration—isn’t that so? And Walter 
is just as bad. Why don’t we ask the old folks down here to din- 
ner? I'll play propriety and keep them in tow whilst you inveigle 
Miss Louisa and Miss Lucy into snug corners, and learn your 
fate.” 

* Listen to him, Fred,” said Walter holding out his hand to- 
wards him; “father Harry—who would think that civilisation and 
Europe could have made such an old hypocrite of our old Down- 
right Dunstable. He was just as solemn, I assure you, the night 
we sat under the verandah at Avonham and he told me how much 
he admired Adelaide and directly—-— ” here the speaker paused 
and laughed. 

* Well,” said Galbraith, laughing i in his turn, * directly what ?’ 

** Directly you suspect us of——”~ 

**Suspect—oh my !” 

** Hold your tongue and don’t interrupt, Harry; directly you get 
it planted into your old head that Fred and I admire your— 
your = 

* Future sisters-in-law,” said Fred. 

“Thank you, Fred—directly you get that in your venerable poll 
we have to put up with fatherly counsel from a prospective brother. 
Fred, we’ll rebel—we won’t stand it.” 

“Well, here comes the wine,” said Harry; “we won't let this 
bottle stand at any rate; shall we drink papa and mamma first, or 
our fairer Avonham friends—pity there isn’t another for old 
Ralph Derring—Tom Reynolds is married and done for so it’s no 
use wishing for a fifth for him, and the Squire is a confirmed old 
bachelor. Come, boys—bumpers—to their bright eyes all of ’°em— 
and now for another cigar—I hayen’t much more time with you, 
old fellows.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Fred, “ you'll be back in a couple of months 
and Reginald with you; don’t think any more of your troubles 
and things will turn out all right yet, P’ll warrant.” 

“* Let’s hope so,” said Walter; here’s good luck to to-morrow any- 
how. How jolly that ri river looks with tne sun on it, and that avenue 

"ll just be in 
We shall think of you 
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“ Yarmuf, dat’s it, shuah *nuf. Massa he goin’ dah for to git 
some dey bloaters fo’ de ribber at de back heah; he fink dey do 
fus’ rate heah in that water. Mornin’, Massa Ra’ty; mornin’, 
gen’]’men.” 


That afternoon Galbraith and Bryceson drove in Mr. Raraty’s 
dog-cart to Avonham Road, and Edward brought back the trap 
alone. After Mr. Rapsey’s rebuff of the morning, that sable 
retainer was not over-burdened with any questions, it being fell 
that there was an elaboration of answer about him, which was apt 
to make the interrogator look and feel somewhat foolish. 

The letter from the Squire had arrived, and Galbraith had 
started in response to it. Avonham would not see him again for 
some time. 


CHAPTER XVI, 





A TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


«* Harry, did you ever meet a man named Jones ?” i 
** Yes, three or four; which one do you mean ?” 3 
“Oh, the man I mean was hanged.” 
“The deuce he was! I don’t remember him, what was he 
hanged for ?” 
“For not passing the bottle, old fellow, and served him right, 
too.” 
Galbraith roused himself with a laugh, and passed the wine to 
his friend Markham, who had “sold” him with this old joke, 
partly to obtain the desired wine, and partly to rouse him from 
the profound reverie into which he had fallen. 
“JT beg your pardon, old fellow. I was dreaming, I think; 
Walter’s yarn sent me to sleep I suppose. Ring the bell, Walter; 
buzz that bottle and let us start a fresh one.” 
The three young men were seated in a small private room of 
the “Star and Garter ;” the dinner was over and from the lips of 4 
two of them light, curling, blue wreaths had for the past half hour ¥ 
ascended in graceful spirals towards the ceiling, fanning out as 
they reached the upper currents of air into slowly vanishing a 
cloudlets ; only from Galbraith came neither smoke or sound; he ‘< 
sat facing the window, looking fixedly at that glorious landscape 
of leafy sheen and silver stream that is so familiar, yet so ever 
new, so hackneyed, yet so refreshing to the smoke-dried, work- 
beaten Londoner ; for a quarter of an hour, at least, Walter had 
been chatting with Fred upon various subjects, without the 
duologue being once interrupted by their silent friend, and as we 
have seen, the bottle had been neglected as well as the conver- 
sation, but he roused himself now at the cheery summons of his 
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comrades, and shook off the gloom that had lately seemed to 
surround him. | 

“Tm a pretty host, by Jove!” he said, rising after Walter had 
pulled the bell handle and the soft-footed waiter had appeared. 
‘* Another bottle of burgundy, waiter—what a jolly view from this 
window, boys-—I don’t know anything prettier. Yes I do though, 
by Jove! and when old Ganymede comes we'll drink to their 
pretty eyes, bless °em—Walter, if you weren’t beyond blushing 
years ago you ought to call some of Fred’s colour to your cheeks. 
Did you ever see a fellow harder hit? Well, she is a pretty little 
lassie—they all are in fact, and I expect you’ve chosen to-morrow’s 
visit to your uncle’s for a declaration—isn’t that so? And Walter 
is just as bad. Why don’t we ask the old folks down here to din- 
ner? [ll play propriety and keep them in tow whilst you inveigie 
Miss Louisa and Miss Lucy into snug corners, and learn your 
fate.” 

‘*‘ Listen to him, Fred,” said Walter holding out his hand to- 
wards him; “father Harry—who would think that civilisation and 
Europe could have made such an old hypocrite of our old Down- 
right Dunstable. He was just as solemn, I assure you, the night 
we sat under the verandah at Avonham and he told me how much 
he admired Adelaide and directly—-— ” here the speaker paused 
and laughed. 

Well,” said Galbraith, laughing in his turn, “ directly what ? ” 

" Directly you suspect us of —” 

** Suspect—oh my !” 

** Hold your tongue and don’t interrupt, Harry; directly you get 
it planted into your old head that Fred and I admire your— 
your 2 

*“ Future sisters-in-law,” said Fred. 

“Thank you, Fred—directly you get that in your venerable poll 
we have to put up with fatherly counsel from a prospective brother. 
Fred, we'll rebel—we won’t stand it.” 

‘“< Well, here comes the wine,” said Harry; “we won’t let this 
bottle stand at any rate; shall we drink papa and mamma first, or 
our fairer Avonham friends—pity there isn’t another for old 
Ralph Derring—Tom Reynolds is married and done for so it’s no 
use wishing for a fifth for him, and the Squire is a confirmed old 
bachelor. Come, boys—bumpers—to their bright eyes all of ’°em— 
and now for another cigar—lI hayen’t much more time with you, 
old fellows.” 

*‘ Nonsense,” said Fred, “ you'll be back in a couple of months 
and Reginald with you; don’t think any more of your troubles 
and things will turn out all right yet, ll warrant.” 

*¢ Let’s hope so,” said Walter; here’s good luck to to-morrow any- 
how. How jolly that river looks with the: sun on it, and that avenue 
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down at Avonham, when we're ordering our first fires to be 
lit.” 

“ Well, old man, you won’t think of me more than-I shall of 
you. I sha’n’t get far enough West for the old places, but I think 
there will be something in the very soil that will remind me of 
old times.” 

“Ah! we had some ups and downs there,” said Fred. 

“Yes, but we had some rare luck too.” 

“¢ Ah, yes, we stuck to work and the gold stuck to us,” answered 
Bryceson ; *‘ but we deserved all we got.’ 

“Tl often wonder how it was we outstripped every other party 
wherever we had a claim,” said Fred. “I suppose it was because 
we were always leal to each other and worked for the common good.” 

“ That’s so, and we didn’t fool around the camps after work was 
done, card-playing and drinking,” said Galbraith. 

“Well, they were grand times after all,” said Walter. 

“They were,” said Galbraith, “ by Jove, it’s the best way for a 
man to spend his young manhood! You’ve room to breathe, and 
you can breathe all you want to. You must be always on the 
look-out for the next thing that turns up, and have your eyes and 

ears open and your hand ready all day long; you're face to face 
with Nature in her wildest mood, and man in his roughest form. 
There’s always something to conquer every day when you get 
up, and you've always done something tangible when you lie down 
at night. So much dirt washed, so much rock holed, so many 
feet of sluicing done, so many specimens assayed, so many little 
shining grains put away in the little leather b: ig the dear old 
Squire used to carry. And then the surroundings —who’s 
forgotte n the smell of the pine woods ; who doesn’t remember the 
canon where we struck our first pocket, and how we used to sit 
snug when the pack trains passed, and how we lived at top and 
threw everyone off the trail by pretending that fur and bear-meat 
was our little enterprise. Gad it’s something to look back upon 
that struggle with Mother Earth herself to make her yield up the 
wealth that she has been hiding up for so many hundred years. 
She'll hide us at last, but we’ve had our good turn from her first. 
They won't come again; but they were glorious times. There 
have been giants on the earth in our time, boys, and we’ve done 
our share of their work!” 

*‘ Yes,” said Fred, “and now we are going to settle down and 
live like good boys on the proceeds of our toils. We're like Jack 
of the Beanstalk legend; we have ventured into the stronghold 
of the giant, and brought away our treasure ; now for the ‘ lived- 
happy-ever-after ’ portion, which always winds up the tale.” 

There was much more chat of the same nature between the 
friends before they returned to London. Galbraith was to sail 
that week, and this was a farewell dinner to his two old comrades ; 


it was felt by all that the presence of a fourth person, unless, 
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indeed, he had been one of the old band, would have been 
calculated to throw a damper over the conversation and party, 
and for this once the friends were alone. The Avonham ladies 
had been considerably fluttered during the past weeks by finding 
that two of their neighbours had followed them to town. Papa 
had gone to call on Mr. Goldings and had found them at his office 
—quite by accident of course—and they were invited to the house 
of old Mr. Markham on the same day as that fixed for their own 
visit there, and it would be hard to say whether pleasure or sur- 
prise predominated in the minds of the three sisters when they 
heard the news. Since then they were constantly meeting. Mrs. 
Bompas looked fidgettily happy, and the worthy head of the 
family was evidently burdened with thoughts too deep for 
colloquial expression; even the heavy artillery of his grave 
eloquence failed to carry the wordy missile of explanation along 
the whole range of cogitation. 

It was, howe ever, a very merry party that assembled at Fairlawn 
on the following day; needless to say that the ladies looked 
charming, that ‘old Markham was boisterously hospitable, and 
that the affair was not suffered to drag for lack of light-hearted- 
ness. The day was one of those bright September ones that 

early autumn brings, as if to show how bright she can be, and 
that her first resplendent dress becomes her as much as the many 
tinted robe she will don when her longer life has brought the 
shortening days ; and the evening had that calm, sweet influence 
that follows a rosy, flaming September sunset, as the sweet voice 
of the soprano follows the crashing chorus of the men. Somehow 
—insensibly of course—the couples had paired properly off, the 
old folks sat talking by the opened window, the young ones 
strolled or sat in the grounds. Not a very long time passed 
before Fred and Lucy began to speak in tones that were lower 
und lower, though no one was there to listen, and the pauses 
between the words were longer and longer, and the words sweeter 
and sweeter, till presently the dainty waist was encircled, the dainty. 
fingers pressed, the pouting lips kissed, and the fair head drawn 
down till it rested close to the faithful heart. This wild bird 
came to the lure as readily and willingly as the tamest of barn- 
door fowls. Then after a short, delicious silence, there was some 
pretty business with a ring, and a morsel—just a morsel—of 
golden hair, and Lucy had found fate and mate at once. 

‘“*T wonder,” said Fred, after awhile, “ whether any more of this 
sort of thing is going on anywhere else in the grounds.” 

“T think,” said Lucy, shyly, as if there were any doubt about 
the matter, “ I think Mr. Bryceson and Louisa are in the conser- 
vatory ; shall we go and join them ?’ 

“Not for the world, dearest,” answered Fred; I wouldn’t 
interrupt them on any account. I think we can guess what is 
taking place in there—eh, darling ?’ 
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This is what was taking place: 

“Do you believe in the language of flowers, Mr. Bryceson ? ” 

** Not a bit—do you?” 

“‘ ]__I—-don’t know.” 

“1 think it is great rubbish, don’t you ?” 

“ Well—n-o-o—I can't quite say I think it is rubbish; it may 
be—perhaps some people carry it—believe in it, I mean, too 
much, but it’s—oh, really, Mr. Bryceson, it’s too pretty an idea 
to be described as rubbish.” 

“Well, perhaps it is. Maybe I don’t understand it enough, 
either to appreciate it or to do it justice. But, do you know, I 
think if I wanted to make love to anyone—I say if I wanted to 
make love to anyone——” 

“ We-e-ll?” (a very long word). 

“Well, I think I’d have sense enough to get through the busi- 
ness without bothering the gardener.” 

“T’m afraid you’re not fond of flowers.” 

“Oh, but I am-—you should see the magnificent tropica! 
fellow s—have you ever seen a magnolia—no? what a pity! 
I don’t think anyone knows what floral beauty really is till he’s 
seen a magnolia.” 

“Indeed?” (Not an overwhelming interest exhibited in 
magnolias. ) 

“ Oh, yes; I always went in raptures over the tropical beauties 
—I mean of flowers, of course. Now, Harry would sooner have an 
English — or a violet than any exotic.” 

“Really ?” (with some farther loss of interest). Mr. 
Galbraith seems quite an important person with you and Mr. 
Markham.” 

“Tmportant! I should think he was—why, he’s the best and 
dearest fellow in the world. Important! I should just—why, 
do you know, Lou—I beg your pardon—Miss Louisa ”-—(both 
rather red here) ‘neither Fred nor I would be here to- -day if it 
hadn’t been for him.” 

“ What a dreadful life that must be abroad. 
glad it’s all over ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” (Oh!) “It was a glorious life—Harry 
was saying so only yesterday at Richmond. We went down to 
the ‘ Star and Garter’ yesterday, and had dinner with Harry.” 

“On Sunday ?—-you abandoned men ! 

‘‘ Well, you must eat on Sunday. Didn’ t you eat yesterday ?” 

“Of course I did. We had dinner at home.” 

“ Well, but we haven’t any home to go to, you know.” 

“No home?” . 

“In London, at least. Of course, we have homes, all three of 
us—Fred’s in chambers, but they’re awfully cosy and comfortable ; 
my house is in Essex.” 

“T have heard you say so. You don’t seem to care for it much.” 
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“T don’t—at least, the house is all right, and is a very pretty 
old place, but then, you see, I haven’t anybody to look after it, 
except a housekeeper and some old servants of my father. Now, 
if I were married it would be different, wouldn’t it ?” 

“‘ [—suppose—it—would.” 

“Of course it would; it would alter things entirely. I say, 
Miss Louisa, talking of being married—” (coming)—* talking of 
being married, does your sister—y our eldest sister, I mean—” 
(Gracious g goodness, whatever is coming ?)—* care at all for Harry, 
do you think?” (Oh!) 

“Really, Mr. Bi ‘yeeson, I can’t say. Suppose you ask Mr. 
Galbraith to ask her.” | 

“Oh, I expect he’s doing that now.” 

“Do you?” 

“ Oh, yes. You see, he went down to the lake with your eldest 
sister, and Fred went into the shrubbery with your youngest, 
whilst we—came in here.” 

The dark curls have touched the golden curls; the dark eyes 
are gazing very tenderly at the downcast blue ones; there is a 
silence that is too full of sweetness for speech. 

“ Yes, we came in here to talk of flowers. See, here is a meek 
little one--it is not very gaudy, not like my glorious magnolia, 
but it has a lovely scent ; may I give you a piece?” 

The little hand takes it silently, and the blue eyes look up, 
full of love. 

“T said just now the language of flowers was rubbish, didn’t I ? 
Well, this little one has cony erted me. Do you know what the 
heliotrope means ?” 

“Yes ”—(a very tiny yes 
lips). 

“It means ‘I love you’—take my spray, my darling, and put 
it near your heart—and give me a piece in return—and it will 
mean that you love me, de arest, a$ I love you.” 

All tenderly the little hand plucks the blossom, and her face is 
hidden for awhile. 





only just enough to part the rosy 





Down by the lake Galbraith and Adelaide strolled and talked in 
much the same manner as the other two couples. The heart of 
the frank girl went out to meet the great love of this man, so 
brave and so tender, so strong and so true. When the tender 
question had been asked and answered, when heart had beaten 
against heart, and lip pressed lip, then Adelaide had to begin to 
bear her burden. 

“You know I am going away, dearest, don’t you ? ” 

“Oh, Harry! so soon ?” 

«< My darling, it must be so, and I must tell you why; come, 
now, let us try whether you can keep a secret.” 

And then he told her all the tale. 
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To say that she was not astonished would be wrong, but he was 
surprised at the calmness with which she spoke of it, and of the 
part he wanted her to play. 

“If there should be any rumour of her approaching marriage 
that reaches your ears you must at once let W alter Bryceson 
know ; he will know how to act if I am away,” was his last advice 
befere they returned to the house. 

“Oh, yes, Harry. Ill send for Mr. Bryceson immediately, 
and——” 

‘Send for him? Ah, Adelaide my dear, I don’t think there 
will be much need for that. My impression is that you are going 
to see a great deal more of Master Walter than you think for. 
Now, darling, let us join your father and mother.” 

‘“‘T shall see you before you go?” 

“Every day till I leave London, that is if papa will have me.” 

“Oh, there is no fear of that. He is very fond of you. Oh, 
Harry, [am so happy. But I wish you weren’t going away. Oh, 
here are Lou and Lucy.” 

Louisa and Lucy, looking most demure and unconscious, were 
standing at the open window talking to Mr. Markham as uncon- 
cernedly as if being engaged were a daily experience. Adelaide 
joined the group, looking : as demure as either of her sisters. The 
old gentleman’s eyes twinkled. 

“Have you seen your mamma, my dear? I fancy she has gone 
out to look for you. Mr. Bompas, let us go and find some of these 
young men and smoke a cigar with them.” 

When the old boys had left the room there was a short silence, 
during which none of the sisters ventured to look at one another. 
At last Lucy spoke in a solemn tone. 

“Sisters,” she said in a mock-tragedy tone, “I have a confession 
to make.” 

“ Well, dear,” from the two others. 

‘“T confess to—having wasted a great deal of time in 
church.” 

“What are you talking about, Lucy ? 

“Silence, Addie. Yes, my dears, I used to wile away the 
forty minutes of sermon time by reading the service for the 
solemnisation of holy matrimony—every Sunday regularly.” 

“Well, madcap, what then ?” 

‘“‘ Louisa, you are not respectful. Iam really the steady one of 
the family. Well, my dears, I read there—bless you, I know it 
by heart—that it is not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in 
hand unadvisedly.” 

‘Whatever is 

“Come and kiss me, my dears, and then let us go and find 
mamma.” 

And as the sisters embraced a few tears fell, soon dried, but 
still they fell. You see marriage is an honourable estate and all 
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that, but it wrenches out some good strong roots at times when 
it transplants young people. 

When Mr. Markham and Mr. Bompas found their young friends 
they found them in a high state of spirits, shaking hands wildly 
all round, and evidently much excited about something. Said 
boisterous Walter-— 

“ Boys, this makes me feel good. Oh! Fred; oh! Harry, let’s 
get away somewhere quiet and holloa ‘ Jake Keyser’ till some- 
thing breaks!” 

“ Here’s uncle and Mr. Bompas,” said Fred. “ Let’s go straight 
to papa and out with it.” 


“Oh! my dears,” said Mis. Bompas, coming in to her daughters 
half-an-hour after, “ your papa has told me all about it—I’m so 
happy, my dearest girls—but please tell me once more—or write 
it down, Addie, to make sure—who’s going to marry whom. You 
really must sort yourselves out, my dears, or I shall make all sorts 
of blunders over it.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
NED'S HOSPITALITY AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


3EFORE Galbraith took up his abode in Avonham, the inhabitants 
of that quiet town had held somewhat singular opinions respecting 
the negro race, and, as opinions in Avonham became, by dint of 
long holding, elevated and exalted to the dignity of creeds, it was 
somewhat of a shock to find that the preconceived notions and 
beliefs which had passed current for so many years were exploded, 
or, even in the most conservative of minds, considerably modi- 
hed after personal inspection and study of the specimen of the 
children of Ham now residing there. 

Mr. Timothy Rapsey was wont to speak of himself as a student 
of human nature. With curiosity the mainspring of his actions, 
and its gratification the business of his life, simple and almost 
infantile in his manners, he resembled a child in nothing so much 
as in the employment of that characteristic of infancy, “taking a 
deal of notice.” He had the faculty of reception in no ordinary 
degree, had he possessed that of retention in the same ratio he 
would have been a Marlshire Solon; as it was, although tolerated, 
and not refused the honour of posing as one of the worthies and 
authorities of the place, he was forced to admit to himself that he 
had missed the dignity, the importance, and the gravity which 
marked the fathers of the town, and distinguished them from the 
common herd. Yet the town could have better spared a better 
man than gossiping, inquisitive, prying but amusing Timothy 
Rapsey, who, just at this period of our tale, was seized with a 
VOL, ‘XI C 
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burning desire to cultivate the acquaintance of Galbraith’s negro 
servant, ostensibly, as he tried to assure himself, with a view of 
increasing his ethnological knowledge, really, as his mind told him, 
to oratify his curiosity respecting the inmates of a house which 
he knew not how to honestly enter and which was now in the sole 
charge of Ned. And to know that Galbraith had temporarily 
vacated his house was not, in Timothy’s eyes at least, to know 
enough, he wished to acquaint himself why he had gone and 
where he had gone to. 

Whilst he was casting about in his mind for the best means of 

arriving at this desired end, and indeed he was not the only 
Avonhamite who was curious on the subject, it happened that the 
opportunity of gaining a footing with Ned came about unexpect- 
edly and with scarcely much of his own seeking. It chanced one 
morning, as he was passing the front gate of the ‘ Coombes,” that 
its janitor, for so Timothy considered him, was standing at the 
top of the steps engaged in paying the carrier who had just 
delivered a parcel. He oreeted the negro with effusion and 
paused to have a chat with him, partly to further the great end 
he had in view, and partly to find out what had that morning been 
left at the house. To his great gratification Ned entered readily 
into conversation, and, the carrier having driven away, to his still 
greater glee, after remarking that the day was hot for the time of 
year and that he felt very thirsty, the negro invited him to 
enter and refresh himself, promising him that he would provide 
him something grateful and cooling. 

When Timothy found himself fairly inside the mysterious 
house—for the unknown is always the mysterious to little minds— 
he was fairly beside himself with joy. Everything w: is new to him, 
for he had never visited the house in Major Currie’s time, and 
whilst Ned was concerned about the pre paration of the dx -inks, he 
peered and pried into every corner of the room. Books, pictures, 
weapons, strange skins and savage trophies were all reviewed and 
commented on in turn, and a glittering mass of iron pyrites and 
mica which Ned produced froma drawer and gravely assured him 
was a nugget of pure gold fairly made him gasp. Such a cigar 
as the little man found between his lips in a few minutes had 
never come within his ken, certainly never found its way to his 
mouth, and the first sensation which came over him as he drew Ned’s 
seductive mixed drink through the first hollow straw he had used 
since his school days, when he had taken half-holiday draughts 
from. Avon by means of a similar apparatus, was akin to his 
notions of paradise itself. 

When the long tumbler was three parts empty and the white 
ash of the incomparable cigar half an inch long, Mr. Rapsey, 
according to his usual custom, began to ask questions, to all of 

which Ned, placidly smoking and sipping, affably replied. 

He’d been a long time with Mr. Galbraith he said—yes, he had 
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been a slave—no, not kidnapped from Africa—born in America— 
was born on a Southern plantation—run away ? oh, no, never—his 
ole massa was too kind for that— did Mas’r Galbraiff buy him ? oh 
dear no, Mas’r Galbraiff didn’t hold with slavery—no, he’d been a 
free man many years—been help in a big hotel—-Mas’r Gal- 
braiff’s brother took a fancy to him and he left to go with him— 
dead the brother was—oh, yes, ne was anad sure “nuf—yes, he was 
older than Mas’r Harr ‘aiff good master ? there 
wasn’t such a master in the wor id. Mas’r Bryceson was a 
very nice gentleman—yes the two were great friends—oh, yes, 
they'd been abroad together—they were both good -men—Ned 
would chop off his right hand for either of them—would Mas’r 
Rapsey try this other glass ? it was a different sort, but just the 
thing after the other. 

Such was the nature of the first portion of the conversation 
between these new boon companions, and still the white ash grew, 
and still the drink was good. Mr. Rapsey became more particular 
and confidential in his enquiries, but still his ebony host answered 
him freely. 

Was Mr. Galbraith rich? Oh, yes; as rich as anyone in Avon-' 
ha Didn’t know how rich Mrs, Stanhope was. 
If she were so very rich why did she sell her house and land ? 
Why not let them? Had seen Mrs. Stanhope out driving. Mr. 
Bompas was very nice man—didn’t know much about the youn 
ladies’ looks—of course he preferred the black girls, or the yellow 
girls—where was Mr. Galbraith ? Didn’t he tell Mr. Rapsey only 
a little while ago he was gone to Yarmuf? Well, he expected he 
was in London now. W hat a brave man he was. Mas’r Harry 
one of the strongest men anywhere, and brave as a lion—Mas’r 
Bryceson brave too; had need to be, both of them, where they’d 
lived. The rioters hadn’t hurt the house much—broken a few 
windows-—he expected some of them had got hurt though—he 
himself had given one of them a punch in the nose that he 
wouldn't forget in a hurry—didn’t know who set them on to the 
“Coombes,” wished he did know—hoped it was the man whose 
nose he punched—didn’t understand English politics 
thought England was a very nice place, and liked Avonham very 
much—yes, Mas’r Galbraiff rode very well, so did Mas’r Bryceson 
—there were three horses in the stable now; would Mr. Rapsey 
like to look at them? Mr. Pinniffer’s man came round twice a 
day to help—why didn’t Mr. Galbraith have more servants ? 
Mas’r Harry trusted everything to ole Ned, and ole Ned didn’t 
want a whole crowd of women folk around; “don’ light dat ar 
segar ‘gain, Mas’r Rapsey, take “nudder out’n dat box dar, ’n let 
me make nudder tum’ler ‘ Port Royal Sangaree.’” 

Mr. Rapsey’s eyes twinkled as he lit another famous cigar, after 
a mild protest, and watched Ned’s deft concoction of the delicious 
draught. When had he had such a morning of delight ? Both 
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his palate and his curiosity gratified, his eyes delighted by the 
sight of a lump of gold as big as an ostrich egg, his ears regaled 
with more news than he had been able to extract from anyone for 
a month, and his thirst slaked with some celestial liquor un- 
known, he told himself, to even the highest among the great ones 
of Avonham. Surely a day to be marked with the whitest and 
largest of all white stones. 

And under the combined influence of good spirits, good cigars, 
and Ned’s wonderful mixtures, the heart of the little man opened 
wide, and with it his mouth. He found as an additional pleasure 
that the negro made a most excellent listener, that he replied to 
his local wit with appreciative chuckles and grins, and even with 
occasional African cachinations, which not only gratified, but 
amused him very much. The questions, too, which Ned interpo- 
lated now and then proved tc the happy little cbatterer how much 
his companion was interested in his conversation, and he laid 
himself out to repay, with local intelligence and gossip, the 
sumptuous hospitality he had received at the hands of his host. 
He gave a description of the principal magnates of the town and 
their families, considerably heightened and full of local colour. 
He was not deterred now, in his mention of Mrs. Stanhope, by the 
restrainjng presence of Mrs. Pinniffer, and he did not spare his 
opinion as to the presumed relations between her and the two 
individuals whom Avonham had set down as her admirers. As a 
Biue, he hoped Walter Rivers might win the lady, and succeed 
his uncle in the representation of the borough. Kept somewhat 
in a groove by the questions of the negro, he next touched upon 
the Bompas family, and presented the young ladies with prospec- 
tive husbands according to his ideas or wishes. It was uncertain 
which of them Mr. Adolphus Carter was about to be engaged to, 
he said. He had questioned Mr. Carter on the subject chaffingly 
only yesterday, and, strange to say, had met with something like 
a rebuff; the tempers of young men on those points, he said, 
knowingly, were uncertain, but from the young man’s important 
manner he had reason to believe it would soon he a well-known 
matter. 

Ned grinned hugely at the profound knowledge of human 
nature and local matters combined displayed in this remark, and 
paid Timothy a compliment on his shrewdness, which pleased him 
highly. 

“Really,” he thought to himself, “the negro race has been 
greatly underrated. This man appreciates me a great deal more 
than half the people in Avonham, who call themselves Christians.” 

At this juncture Ned changed the subject to the recent elec- 
tion, and asked Timothy whether Carter had had any connection 
with it. 

Mr. Rapsey believed that Adolphus was very friendly with 
Alfred Shelman, and that possibly he might have rendered him 
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AS AVON FLOWS. 21 
some service in the matter, but that having regard to his position 
at Mr. Bompas’s, and the fact that the latter had taken no part in 
it, he did not think it probable. 

Ned proposed another nice cool Sangaree—or would Mas’r 
Rapsey like to taste some real Bourbon whisky ; there was nothing 
like it anywhere else in England, he said. 

Mr. Rapsey jovially assented, and added to his potations a 
Bourbon straight. 

In about half-an-hour Timothy discovered that he was mixing 
up the names of a good many of the people of whom he had been 
talking, and he admired more than ever the great interest evinced 
in his conversation—shown chiefly by the gentle way in which he was 
every now and again led back into the right train of thought and 
he became confidential about the 
riot, and waxed deeply indignant about the attack on the 
“Coombes.” Soon, he found—with much the same sort of sur- 
prise with which Monk Schwartz or Roger Bacon discovered gun- 
powder—that Adolphus Carter’s name was being connected with 
the affair, and that he was passing from a feeling of utter incredu- 
lity about his share in the matter to a state of virtuous wrath 
against him for injuring an inoffensive stranger. He next became 
conscious that he was, somehow, taking vast pains to connect 
Carter with Shelman and Shelman with the outbreak ; and, finally, 
that whatever information he had, respecting either of the two 
young men, was being heartily and effusively placed at the disposal 
of his dear friend—Mr. Edward—who had, he averred, been most 
shamefully treated—but, how, he was not quite sure. 

The little man, having taken his leave of Ned as though he 
were parting from his oldest friend for ever, made a bemused and 
ricketty progress home, and after a heavy sleep, from which his 
amazed landlady in vain tried to rouse him for his dinner—Timothy 
was a bachelor—awoke with very little idea of the main events of 
the morning’s amusement—save that his indignation had gained 
him the most thoroughly business-like headache he had ever 
experienced, and that his mouth was very dry with over-much 
conversation. 

But still, there remained stored up in his anything but lofty 
mind one fact, that somehow or other, he scarcely knew how— 
having regard to the deep affection for Ned that had suddenly 
seized him it was incumbent on him to consider himself greatly 
affronted with both Carter and Shelman,and when he had retreshed 
himself with cold water, eaten the late meal which had been 
saved for him, and slaked his thirst and steadied his nerves with a 
copious bowl of tea, he had fully settled in his mind that, without 
revealing the source of his knowledge, or betraying his new-found 
friend, he would make it his special business to reprove and punish 
— directly or indirectly, or, indeed, both—the conduct of the pair. 
Having made this resolution in the interest of friendship and the 
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preservation of public and private morality, Mr. Rapsey sallied 
forth to spend the evening in his accustomed manner. 

The next morning, as “Alfred Shelman was leisurely eating his 
breakfast, Adolphus Carter was announced and entered to him in 
a state of great agitation. He waited until Shelman’s man had 
retired and then said, in a tone little more than a whisper: 

“1 say, Shelman, what on earth’s to be done ?” 

** Done? what’s the matter?” 

“ Last night,” said Carter, wiping the cold perspiration from his 
brow, “I was coming home when I met little Rapsey. Ive never 
seen him so before, but he was about half tipsy.” 

“Well? ” 

** He began to pitch into me about that—that row after the elec- 
tion. You know.” 

“ Hang the election, and the row after it, too,’ 
angrily. 

“ Yes, yes, I know you must feel awfully worried over it—but I 
mean,” said Carter, lookmg round nervously and glancing at the 
door—as though to make doubly sure that they were alone—* J 
mean about the ‘Coombes ’ part of the business, you know.” 

“Curse the ‘Coombes’ and its owner, too,” said the amiable 
Shelman. 

«With all my heart,” said Adolphus, his cheeks reddening ; “* ’m 
sure I bear him no good will. But do listen, for this concerns 
you.” 

“Me?” 

"T. 

“In what way ?” 

“Why in this: Rapsey’s found out, somehow or other—not 
through me, for I swear I’ve never opened my mouth to a soul— 
that you and I planned that affair together.” 

*‘ Together ;” said Shelman, “ take care what you're talking about, 
young fellow. Don’t you bring me into the affair, I warn you.” 

“Not bring you in?” said Carter; “why, who proposed the 
whole thing ?” 

“You did. You came tome burning with rage against the pair 
of fellows who live there—goodness knows what “for—and swearing 
youd be revenged’ on them both. What had I to do with 
ae 

‘What had you to do with it? Why just as much as I had. 
Didn’t you say you hated Galbraith your a and would like to do 
him a turn for coming between you and Mrs. Stanhope about the 
house, and for buying the horse you wanted ?” 

“You fool; if the man bought the ‘ Coombes’ was that any 
reason for my smashing the windows of it, or was I going to wreck 
his house for buying a horse I fancied? You'll accuse me next 
of getting up the riot ?” 

** And suppose I did,” cried Carter in desperation, as he saw his 
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AS AVON FLOWS. £23 
former ally preparing to secure his retreat ; ‘*‘ how far wrong should | 
[ be?” 

Cornered cowards sometimes make bold strokes. This was a 
bolder one than Shelman had bargained for. He tried to parry it 
by bullying. 

“ By G—!” said he, starting up and advancing towards Carter, 
“if you dare to hint that I had anything to do with it Pll break 
every bone in your body.” | 

“T don’t care,” said Adolphus, now fairly at bay; “I won’t stand 
this sort of life any longer; you can’t kill me anyhow, and | dont 
believe much in your thrashing me. You're not Galbraith, or 
that cursed nigger either, and if you put a hand on me I'll go 
straight to the Mayor and tell him all | know, and I know more 
than you think, too; for one thing,” he went on, seeing that the 
other made no attempt to approach him, “I know who keeps 
Mackerell’s people now he’s in gaol at Ridgetown. Aye, and 
more than that. I know——” 

“Hush, you great ass,” said Shelman, peevishly, but with an 
abatement of his violent manner; “sit down and let us talk it 
over quietly. We don’t want all the town to hear us. I was 
hasty, old man,” he added, holding out his hand. “I know you're 
upset a bit, too, or you wouldn’t talk like that, but you can’t 
imagine how the whole affair has worried me. Here,” he went 
on, ringing the bell, “let’s have something in, and have a quiet 
chat over a pipe together. Bompas is away, I know, so your 
time’s your own. And now tell me all about it.” 

When the servant had placed the desired fluids and tobacco, 
and cleared the breakfast things away, the two conspirators sat 
down together to smoke and to see how the land lay with 
them. 

To tell the truth Alfred Shelman was supremely uncomfortable 
about the news his visitor had to give him. It was true that the 
riot had broken out in a great measure from an accidental circum- 
stance, but there had been much in it that had been his doing, 
and it had been only by the employment of a good deal of tact 
and some considerable amount of money too that he had been 
able to close the mouths of two or three of the moving spirits 
among the rioters who had been committed to prison for their 
share in the work, and now, if the news was in Rapsey’s mouth, 
he said to himself, it might as well be in the town crier’s; so it 
was with more inward fear than he cared to acknowledge that he 
listened to Carter’s narration of his interview with Timothy. 

That drink-valiant little man, returning from the “ Bear,” 
slightly the worse for his modest: potations, taken on top of 
Edward’s morning offerings, had encountered Carter, who was also 
homeward bound. Assuming an air which he intended to be dig- 
nified, he had, without mentioning the source of his intelligence, 
terrified Adolphus by the information that he knew all about the 
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source of the riot and the attack on Galbraith’s house. In his 
sober moments, Timothy would never have ventured to mention 
Shelman’s name, nor had he any real knowledge that the latter 

had been concerned, but the tro names were jingling together in 
his brain, and it became impossible to separate them. In common 
with most chatterboxes possessed of scanty information, Mr. 
Rapsey drew liberally on his own imagination, and, partly aided 
by the ejaculations and exculpations of the astonished and terrified 
Carter, and partly by one or two lucky hits, he succeeded in 
endowing that nervous youth with a conviction that his crime 
and folly and that of his associate were thoroughly known to 
Timothy, who, in some vague and undefined manner, meant to 
exact a stern penalty from each of them for it. He had sufficient 
presence of mind to extract from the proposed avenger his promise 
that he would see him on the morrow, and that he would take no 
steps meanwhile. 

Such was the story which he now related to Shelman, who 
seemed almost as disturbed as himself. 

Various means of securing their safety were discussed at the 
sitting, but two alone seemed to remain for choice: either to bribe 
the little man to silence or to frighten him into retraction. It is 
needless to say that it was Carter who suggested the former 
method, but it met with Shelman’s opposition. 

“ The little beggar’s got plenty of money for himself,” said he ; 
“he banks with us, and I know his affairs toa penny. He’s had 
about three hundred a year—of course I’m telling this to you as 
we're in the mud together—ever since he was twenty- -one, and 
although he’s never done a stroke of work since he sold his busi- 
ness, he has never been extravagant in anything, and hasn’t lived 
up to more than half his income. He’s not at all greedy for 
money, for he could get a good deal better interest in twenty safe 
things than we pay him on his deposit account, and a good many 
people would open their eyes if they knew how much that was; 
no, money in this case isn’t any good, strange to say, and you're 
never safe in the hands of a man you bribe; we must ride the 
high horse, Carter, and frighten him.” 

** How do you propose to do it ?” 

‘Send him a _ lawyer’s letter, threatening an action for 
slander.” 

“That'll frighten him. Whom will you get to do it: not 
Sennett ?” 

* Sennett—nonsense! There are more lawyers in the world 
than Sennett. Leave that to me. If he broaches the matter 
again, defy him, dare him to prove his words, and before he has 
tine to take any steps, we’il be down upon him with our threat 
of action.” 

“* Yes,” said Cavter, Gouptiatly, “* Ill see him at once.” 


** No, no,” said Shelman, ‘‘ don’t go a yard out of your way ; 
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AS AVON FLOWS. 25 
indeed, try if you can to postpone any interview without, of course, - 
appearing to wish to avoid him. Together with the lawyer’s s letter 
hell get one from the bank calling on him to withdraw his 
account, and in two days we'll have him on his knees.” 

With this pleasing hope the two parted. 

As frequently happens when persons give reproofs and assume 
indignation under spirituous influences, ‘Mr. Timothy Rapsey had 
no intention, when he woke on the morning after he had poured 
out his wrath on Adolphus Carter, of carrying the matter any 
farther ; without having forgotten the occurrence, he had done 
with it and put it aside. On the third morning after his visit to 
Ned, on descending the street, he had just given the old postman 
his customary morning salutation, when that worthy, to his surprise, 
stopped him as he was passing. 

“Hold on a minute, Mr. Rapsey; I’ve a got a two letters 
for ’ee.” 

“For me?” said Timothy; “ two letters! Why, dear me, who- 
ever can they be from ?” 

‘‘ Ah, that’s moor than I do knaw,” said the postman, grinning, 
**but here they be.” 

Mr. Rapsey took the letters, and, adjusting his spectacles to his 
nose, essayed to open them. He was awkward at it though, with 
one letter tucked under his arm, and the wind was too high for 
comfortable reading ; so, placing both epistles in his pocket, he 
betook himself home to peruse them in comfort. 

The first that presented itself to his astonished gaze was couched 
in these, to him, incomprehensible words: 


‘© 84, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
** London. 

“ Sirn,—We are instructed by cur client, Mr. Alfred Shelman, to 
enter an action against you for slander, in which our client lays 
his damages at one thousand pounds. 

The slander imputed consists in an accusation which you have 
thought fit to bring against Mr. Shelman, to the effect that he had 
conspired with another person to wreck and destroy, or cause to 
be so destroyed and wrecked, a certain dwelling-house, situate in 
Avonham, and called ‘ The C ‘oombes.’ 

“We shall be glad to be favoured with the name of the solicitor 
who will act for you in this matter. 

“We are, Sir, 
“Your obedient servants, 
** BLACKWELL, RIDLEY AND GROVES.” 


To say that Timothy Rapsey was scared by the letter would be 
insufficient ; he was almost paralysed with terror. He read the 
missive twice and groaned over it dismally for some minutes, with 
the cold sweat of fear pouring from him. After some time, he 
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remembered that there was another. 


He opened this, and read 
as follows : 


“ Avonham Bank. 


** Sirn,—We have to request that you will have the goodness to 
witladvem both your current and deposit accounts from thi is Bank, 
as we must decline any further transactions with you. 

“ We are, Sir, 
‘“ Your obedient servants, 
‘* BOLDHAM, HUMBERSTONE, BOLDHAM AND Co.” 


“Goodness gracious me,” 
shall I do?” 

He did the very last thing that his two would-be persecutors 
could have imagined. He sat for a few minutes to collect himself, 
and then, with a beating heart and a pale face, betook himself to 
the ** Coombes.” 

It is a dangerous thing to over-terrify a weak man. Dangerous 
for the actor as well as the agent. The weak man is apt naturally 
to look for help, and he goes to the strongest help he knows of. In 
place of seeking the advice of his friend Sennett, Rapsey deter- 
mined to find Galbraith and lay his trouble before him. His 
house was the cause of the trouble, he argued, and in his house 
had he conceived the unlucky notion which had led him into this 
scrape. 

Mr. Adolphus Carter looked at the poor terrified little man, 
as with trembling limbs and bloodless face he went past 
Mr. Bompas’s office window in South Street. It was a welcome 
sight to him, for Bryceson had a few minutes before driven past 
with a stranger by his side, and Mr. Raraty seated at the back of 
the dog-cart. What a funk the little man looked in to be sure. 
Adolphus was doubled up with laughter; he went to the door to 
gaze after him down the street. 

“Good gracious, what’s he going in at the gate 
‘Coombes’ for ?” 
grow pale. 

Mr. Carter had not forgotten that Shelman knew absolutely 
nothing of his own capture, release, and pardon by Galbraith, 
and a horrible thought stole over him that Rapsey did know of it 
and would use the fact t as a weapon of defence against Shelman. 
And they had not counted on resistance either. 

Adolphus went back to his desk, smiling no longer. 

Meanwhile, Rapsey had entered the gate and was tottering 
along the path to the door which he had entered so joyfully and 
quitted so jovially on the occasion of his last visit. At the door 
was Bryceson, talking to a stranger. 

“(good morning, sir,” said he timidly, and his voice sounded 
hollow and faint, and unlike his own in his ears. 


moaned poor Timothy; “ whatever 
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said he to himself, and now it was his turn to 
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‘“ Good morning, Mr. Rapsey,” said Bryceson cheerily ; * what 
brings you this way? What can we do for you?” 

“] was wishful, if you please, sir,” said poor Timothy, “to 
speak to Mr. Edward, if I might take the liberty.” 

The terrified little man was quite beaten down by his trouble. 

“ Ned has just gone over to Avonham Road for some luggage 
and things,” said Bryceson. ‘Can I do anything for you till he 
returns ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Timothy, with his eyes fixed and 
staring. “I’m in—in great trouble, sir—see Mr. Galbraith, sir 
—these letters—” 

And with these wandering words, and with a vain effort to take 
the letters from his pocket, he fell forward into Bryceson’s strong 
urms. 


That afternoon, as Adolphus Carter was preparing to leave the 
office, a note was handed to him by one of the ostlers at the 
“ Bear.” He opened it and read :— 

* Bear Hotel, A’ham. 

‘“Drar Str,—As I hear Mr. Bompas is absent from home, may 
I request an interview with you here at your earliest convenience, 
on important business ?—Yours truly, 

“ FREDK. R. MARKHAM.” 


Greatly impressed with a sense of his importance, Carter at 
once proceeded to the “ Bear,” and on asking for Mr. Markham 
was shown upstairs to a private room. He waited alone for a 
minute or two, and then, the door opening, the stranger whom 
he had seen that morning seated by Bryceson’s side entered, 
followed by Bryceson himself. 

For the second time that day Adolphus turned pale, and his 
pallor was not diminished when Bryceson locked the door, and, 
pointing to a chair, said sternly— 

“ Sit down, Mr. Carter. I thought we had done with you the 
other night, but it appears not.” 

Adolphus Carter sat down and waited events in a state of 
agitation, almost as great as that of his victim Timothy Rapsey. 


( To be continued.) 
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A DIAMOND RING. 


I. 


MAN and maid, and summer skies, 

As bright and blue as her sweet eyes, 

And a voice that sounds as sweet in wooing 
As the distant ring-dove’s ceaseless cooing, 
And hopes as sweet as the golden note 
That swells the distant blackbird’s throat. 


Coo, ring-dove, coo! sing, blackbird, sing! 
As he slips on her finger the diamond ring! 


IT. 


A letter here? From my dear? My dear! 
And [ kiss it over and over and over! 
Oh, blest keyond words, does there breathe a man 
So blest, so blest, in the world’s wide span ? 
So happy, so happy, so happy a lover ? 
This day shall be set with my brightest days, 
Let me see what my darling says. 


**T] am gone, and you must never seek 
“To find a trace of my hiding-place. 
«You may call me wicked, or call me weak ; 
‘*] can bear no more to see your face ; 
** T shall remember you till I die; 
‘IT send you back your diamond ring.” 
God’s an impostor! The world’s a lie, 
And it holds in its borders no cne true thing! 


II. 

As calm as death—as noiseless, still and cold 
Lay the great city, when the clock’s slow becom 
Broke on its silence like a voice of decom, 

And the last hour of the dead day was told. 


The streets were white with newly-fallen snow, 
The moon was sailing in the higher skies, 
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In liquid black and gold Thames lay below 

The white-wreath’d arches of the Bridge of Sighs, 
And the long chain of lights with lessening gleam 
Swayed in the close outline of the stream. 


“‘Here’s the Thames,” said a voice with a husky groan, 
And a husky laugh came after, 

But a cough shook ‘the wretch in rag and bone, 
And took by the throat his mirthless laughter. 

“Why, it runs along like a river of oil; 

Yet the cursed stream might bubble and boil 

And sway with an endless swirl and coil, 

If it had one coal of the hell within it, 

That I could find in its waves in a minute! 


“Find in its waves? I’ve carried it here 
For many and many and many a year! 


“ Bad for a man who was gently bred 
To be abroad on a night like this, 
With empty stomach and roofless head— 
And worse if he deserves no less. 


“The fox his hole, and the bird her nest, 
And the raven’s cry, and the sparrow’s value. 
—God help us all with the drunken dream ! — 
And the river-bed for the blackguard’s rest ! 
--You'll wake in Heaven, Bishop? Shall you ? 
These things are worse then they seem to seem! 
Oh, my sweet religion-monger, 
What’s your antidote for hunger ? 


“The lights were few, and the shadows many 
When I left the filthy East-End road, 

Where that old watch-selling hag begged a penny, 
And lightened my pocket of half its load ; : 

And the lights are few, and the glooms are many 
In this gin-sodden old heart of mine. 

But I see OnE light, and it’s Hell’s, if any 
Of Satan’s lights are allowed to shine! 

God help the world! But what does He care, 

Stunned by the praises of snobs up there!” 


IV. 


Say what you will, there’s a human heart 
In every child of women, 
And no two men are so apart, | 
But they hold some virtue or vice in common. 
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A DIAMOND RING. 


I. 


MAN and maid, and summer skies, 

As bright and blue as her sweet eyes, 

And a voice that sounds as sweet in wooing 
As the distant ring-dove’s ceaseless cooing, 
And hopes as sweet as the golden note 
That swells the distant blackbird’s throat. 


Coo, ring-dove, coo! sing, blackbird, sing! 
. 7» ~ M ’ 
As he slips on her finger the diamond ring: 


IT. 


A letter here? From my dear? My dear! 
And | kiss it over and over and over! 


Oh, blest keyond words, does there breathe a man 


So blest, so blest, in the world’s wide span ? 

So happy, sO happy, so happy a lover ? 
This day shall be set with my brightest days, 
Let me see what my darling says. 


*“*T am gone, and you must never seek 
“To find a trace of my hiding-place. 
** You may call me wicked, or call me weak ; 
‘*T can bear no more to see your face ; 
** T shall remember you till I die: 
*T send you back your diamond ring.” 
God’s an impostor! The world’s a lie, 
And it holds in its borders no cne true thing! 


Ill. 

As calm as death—as noiseless, still and cold 
Lay the great city, when the clock’s slow heom 
Broke on its silence like a voice of decom, 

And the last hour of the dead day was told. 


The streets were white with newly-fallen snow, 
The moon was sailing i in the high er skies, 
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In liquid black and gold Thames lay below 

The white-wreath’d arches of the Bridge of Sighs, 
And the long chain of lights with lessening gleam 
Swayed in the close outline of the stream. 


‘“‘ Here’s the Thames,” said a voice with a husky groan, 


And a husky laugh came after, 
But a cough shook the wretch in rag and bone, 
And took by the throat his mirthless laughter. 
“Why, it runs along like a river of oil; 
Yet the cursed stream might bubble and boil 
And sway with an endless swirl and coil, 
If it had one coal of the hell within it, 
That I could find in its waves in a minute! 


“Find in its waves ?~ I’ve carried it here 
For many and many and many a year! 


“ Bad for a man who was gently bred 
To be abroad on a night like this, 
With empty stomach and roofless head— 
And worse if he deserves no less. 


“The fox his hole, and the bird her nest, 
And the raven’s cry, and the sparrow’s value. 
—God help us all with the drunken dream !— 
And the river-bed for the blackguard’s rest ! 
~--You'll wake in Heaven, Bishop? Shall you ? 
These things are worse than they seem to seem! 
Oh, my sweet religion-monger, 
What’s your antidote for hunger ? 


“The lights were few, and the shadows many 
When [ left the filthy East-End road, 

Where that old watch-selling hag begged a penny, 
And lightened my pocket of half its load ; 

And the lights are few, and the glooms are many 
In this gin-sodden old heart of mine. 

But I see ONE light, and it’s Hell’s, if any 
Of Satan’s lights are allowed to shine! 

God help the world! But what does He care, 

Stunned by the praises of snobs up there!” 


EV. 


Say what you will, there’s a human heart 
In every child of women, 
And no two men are so apart, 
But they hold some virtue or vice in common. 
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A DIAMOND RING. 


The breast that a drunkard’s tatters cover, 
And the silk-clad bosom of Juliet’s lover 


Have been warmed before now with the same spiced wine; 


And even the scent of the dregs can raise 
Some sad and sorrowful ghost of days 
When love made life divine. 


He leaned upon the parapet 
And watched the glooming stream, 
And his eyes with maudlin tears were wet 
As he dreamed of a vanished dream. 


What he saw, God knows ; but the gin distilled 
From his heart ran down his cheeks i in te: _ 
And his heart forgot how its blood was chil! 
And he basked in the thought of the bygone years, 
And he wept, and his trembling lips were pressed 
To a packet drawn from his tattered vest 


¥: 
The cold crept up from his frozen feet ; 
A wind awoke, and the moon was clouded, 


And the long line of light was shrouded 
By a stinging sleet. 


But he knew no more of the winter’s rage 
Than of summer’s mellow shine, 

For a hand turned over his life’s soiled page 
With love for its final line. 


VI. 


They found him standing, cold and stark, 
His elbows frozen on the stone; 

The windows of the house were dark— 
The tenant of the battered hut had flown. 


VIL. 


As if the prophet’s valley of dry hones, 
Lay hid beneath the snow on London’s stones, 


There came a crowd—one knows not how nor whence— 


And the night-patrol bore the body thence. 
With much ado they freed the grasp of ice, 
And found within his hand a ring of price, 
And one curled lock of delicate, glossy gold, 
Wrapped in a greasy paper’s broken fold, 
And on the paper a scrawled date and name. 












A DIAMOND RING. 


The journals gave these curious facts to fame 
A novel-writer booked the threadbare plot, 
And the world noted, gossiped and forgot. 


VIII. 


But one, remembering, sought the place 
Where he lay, awaiting his obsequies— 
A thing all patchwork—-silk and lace, 
With painted lips and pencilled eyes. 
Tears washed the rouge from her foolish face, 
And past her patchouli sailed her sighs ; 
And she bowed the gold of her sinful head — 
And “TI lived in his heart to the last,” she said. 


D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
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THE STORY OF QUEEN MATILDA OF DENMARK 
AND COUNT STRUENZEE. 


A SCANDALOUS CHRONICLE. 


FREDERICK V. of Denmark was a wise, just and deservedly 
beloved monarch, and his rule one of the happiest on record. 
Peace blessed the kingdom during the twenty-seven years of his 
reign, and learning, science, and the fine arts found in him an 
untiring patron. A cloud fell on the later years of his life, how- 
ever, for he gave way to habits of intemperance, thus impairing 
his intellect and shortening his life. He married twice—his first. 
wife was Princess Louisa, daughter of George II. of England, 
by whom he had two children, his successor, Christian, and tn 
luckless Sophia Louisa, queen of Gustavus ITI. of Sweden. His 
second choice was a less fortunate one, for it fell upon the ambitious 
and wicked woman, Juliana Maria, daugher of the Duke of Wol- 
fenbuttle ; with this second marriage the whole character of King 
Frederick suddenly changed and his domestic misery probably 
drove him to desperation. Juliana was sullen, selfish, jealous and 
unprincipled. Her busy brain was for ever weaving some new 
schemes for self-aggrandisement; she dabbled in politics and craved 
power and authority in the management of the affairs of state. 
By her, Frederick had one child, who was sickly and deformed, 
and on this boy she built all her ambitious hopes. The graceful, 
well-featured Christian was a striking contrast to her offspring, 
and one which augmented the bitter hatred and jealousy 
with which she perpetually pursued her stepson. It was asserted 
that she once tried to poison him whilst he was suffering from 
some childish malady, but was detected, and the fact made known 
to the king. Be this as it may, it is certain that the king had 
some grave cause for his displeasure and dislike, for during the 
latter years of his life he lived completely apart from her. The 
Crown Prince was the idol of his father, and in his drunken fits 
this boy was the only one who could restrain him from committing 
the most serious follies. At such time he would lavish the most 
costly gifts on his boon companions, rashly disposing even of his 
palaces and treasures. The king continued in violent excesses 
until nature would no longer resist the abuse, and he died in 
1766, being then in the forty-sixth year of his age and the 
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twenty-seventh of his reign. During the few years previous to his 
death, Count Molckte had been high in his favour, and the king- 
dom was entirely governed by him, and even the haughty Juliana 
was subservient to this man, for she feared as well as hated 
him. But when Christian VII. took the helm of power on his 
father’s death, the favourite fell from power and favour. 

The dawn of the reign of Christian promised a bright future ; 
for a time he appeared to be following in the once glorious path of 
his father, but the hopes of the people were not destined to be 
fulfilled, for the young king soon fell into wild and profligate 
habits. 

In character he was mild and amiable, generous to profusion, 
and of a most affectionate disposition, but he had little love for 
learning, although he was not wanting in intellect. His extreme 
youth, when called to the throne, left him open to great tempta- 
tions. Through the agency of Juliana, he was surrounded by a 
crowd of profligate courtiers, who encouraged him in every mad 
freak, and induced him to plunge precociously into the wildest 
excesses. Juliana is also accused of having mixed pernicious 
drugs in his food, and of having caused him to be allured to the 
most odious haunts of vice, hoping, by such means to shorten his 
life. The evil disposition of the queen-mother towards Christian 
was well known in Denmark, and in order to frustrate the plans 
to gain the crown for her own son, Christian was induced to select 
a wife. Matilda Caroline, daughter of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and sister of George III. of England, was considered a suitable 
match, and the ceremony of marriage took place with all due 
magnificence. Matilda at this time was about fifteen years of 
age, and possessed great personal attractions; she was tall in 
stature, and somewhat given to embonpoint, her hair was flaxen, 
her eyes blue and expressive, her lips full and well formed, and 
her teeth beautiful. Her disposition was amiable and gentle, and 
she was received most favourably in Denmark. Juliana greeted 
her with simulated friendship, but her heart was full of wicked 
designs and fierce hatred. Any open attempt against Christian 
she knew would now be dangerous, but she still pursued him 
secretly and surrounded him with dangers. He was now twenty 
years of age, but his constitution was prematurely enfeebled by 
continued and excessive dehaucheries,-so Juliana still nourished 
hopes that the desire of her life would be accomplished. 

Christian made no pretence of love for his wife, and he openly 
insulted and neglected her. He had unwillingly entered into the 
bonds of matrimony and would not acknowledge that it was 
necessary to alter his mode of life in any way. 

Such was the husband of the young and blooming Princess, 
whose youth, inexperience, and terrible temptations must strongly 
appeal to all just and merciful minds for pity and pardon, when 
they recal this miserable woman’s frailties. 

VOL. XI. . D 
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Much to Juliana’s chagrin, Matilda gave birth to a son on 
January 28th, 1768, and Denmark rejoiced. fnraged and 
mortified at this unexpected blow, Juliana shut herself up in her 
palace, with her deformed child, Prince I'rederick, and would not 
be comforted. The newly-born prince, who was also named 
Frederick, was, however, a sickly child. Christian’s dislike to his 
wife daily increased, and in a little time Juliana’s hopes once more 
rose high; there was as yet but the shadow of a king and the 
frail life of a delicate infant between her son and the throne. 

Soon after the birth of the prince, Christian set forth on a tour 
throughout England, France and Germany, his ostensible object 
being to gain wisdom and experience in the art of governing, but 
this idea, if ever really entertained by the thoughtless monarch, 
was soon lost sight of, and he passed his time abroad in orygies, 
routs, and searches after adventure. His favourite companion in 


these mad revels was the dissipated nobleman, Count Holckte,- 


whose habits, manners, and tastes were truly congenial to the 
king, who hated all forms and ceremonies, and was impatient: of 
the constraint which his position naturally imposed on him. He 
loved to wander about the purlieus of the different cities in dis- 
guise, attended only by Holckte, who pandered to all his vicious 
tastes and fancies, and endeavour ed to make himself indispensable 
to the weak Christian—a design in which, for a time, he succeeded. 
The celebrated Struenzee accompanied the king on this tour in 
the capacity of chief physician. He was a man of insinuating 
manners and of great talent, a Freethinker and a libertine. His 
father was a German divine, and afterwards professor of Theology 
in the Halle University. John Frederick, afterwards Count 
Struenzee, was born on August the 5th, 1739. He studied medicine 
in the Halle University for some time, but when he removed to 
Altona with his father, he abandoned that study, and became the 
editor of a newspaper ; finding such an occupation distasteful, how- 
ever, he entertained the idea of going to Malaga, or the Kast 
Indies, and settling there asa physician. This plan he abandoned, 
and, in pursuit of a love intrigue, removed to Copenhagen, and 
here. through means of the celebrated General, Count Rantzau, 
was presented to Christian VII.,and appointed his chief physician. 
Struenzee soon insinuated himself into the favour of the king, 
whose state of health gave him frequent opportunity for confi- 
dential intercourse. Christian himself presented his physician to 
the queen, recommendivg him to her special notice. The 
ascendancy of Count Holckte was now at an end, for Struenzee 
soon became chief adviser and favourite of the king and queen, 
and shortly afterwards was made privy councillor, and created 
Count. 

The motive of Rantzau for furthering the interest of Struenzee 
were purely selfish. He intended that the downfall of Holckte 
should be accomplished, but that he should fill the vacant place. 
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He was a brave soldier, and had vast power with the army, but he 
was, at the same time, a dissolute and unprincipled man. His 
wealth and possessions were enormous, yet not content with all 
this he desired a still higher post, and would fain be at the head 
of the Government. Through his intercession Count Von Brandt, 
a former favourite, was recalled to court after a long exile. The 
latter was a man of polished manners, brilliant education, and 
wide experience, so Rantzau rested secure in the hope of gaining 
the post he courted, as he had now surrounded the king with 
friends, whom he believed would have furthered his interests. 

The health of the king was infirm, and his mind was already 
tottering, when a second child was born. Soon after this event 
the queen contracted a painful disease, and as a matter of course 
applied to Struenzee for medical advice. Frequent intercourse, 
aud the fascinating manners of this man soon brought about a 
close intimacy, and Matilda poured forth all her sorrows to her 
physician. He at first gave his counsel with respectful sympathy, 
and betrayed intense pity for her sufferings, shedding tears at the 
recitals of her wrong, and expressing the most tender solicitude for 
her restoration to health. 

The queen was young and unhappy, Struenzee, handsome and 
sympathetic ; the temptation for both was too great, and it is from 
this period we must date the commencement of the disastrous 
intimacy between Matilda and Count Struenzee. 

Christian had now become totally unable to discharge the duties 
of a sovereign, although he still appeared in public, dining in 
state with the queen, riding to the hunt, and driving out, but he 
took no notice of anything which went on around him, his 
demeanour being silly and listless. Any action which was required 
of him he could as a rule be-easily induced to perform, but his 
reasoning powers were totally destroyed, and the affairs of the 
kingdom fell completely into the hands of Matilda and her lover. 
The manner of the queen now assumed a marked change; the 
once modest, gentle, and dignified woman became bold, tyrannical 
and overbearing. She was much addicted to field sports, and rode 
to the hunt in male attire, striding her horse after the fashion of 
a man. 

About this period (1771) a third child, a daughter, was born, 
and the state of the king’s health gave rise to rumours and doubts 
concerning the legitimacy of this infant, who was, however, subse- 
quently claimed by Christian after the divorce and exile of 
Matilda. 

When the queen had recovered from her confinement, the 
whole court went on a visit to the country residence of Count 
Rantzau, at Ashberg, where the rural seclusion, and the many 
opportunities Rantzau enjoyed as a host for observing the queen’s 

emeanour towards Struenzee, soon confirmed his suspicions 
concerning their illicit amours. He, however, concealed his 
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discovery of their guilty secret, meaning to use it hereafter for 
their downfall. 

Matilda was now barely twenty years of age; for the first time 
in her life she loved passionately and made no secret of her love, 
thus leaviig herself open to general scorn and contumely. She 
surrounded herself with a gay and sensuous court, which in the 
year 1771 was universally acknowledged to be more corrupt than 
that of the most profligate monarch who ever sat upon the throne 
of France, for in the train of Matilda it would have been impos- 
sible to point to one modest or virtuous woman. The Prime 
Minister, Struenzee, occupied a sumptuous apartment under- 
neath that of Matilda, a secret stair connecting the two. They 
dined and breakfasted together in Matilda’s room, and at. state 
dinners, Struenzee occupied a place of high honour. To him all 
ambassadors and functionaries of state paid that homage and 
respect which was due to the king. He dressed with the utmost 
magnificence, ordered his subordinates with an imperious air, and 
un assumption of confident power which offended many. He 
displeased the nobles by abolishing the Privy Council, and by his 
dismissal of the old and favourite minister, Bernstoff. He 
dissolved the body of Royal Guards, and infuriated the seamen by 
effecting changes which they objected to, but when they broke 
out into open revolt he listened with the most abject cowardice, 
granting all they desired, and imploring of the queen, with tears, 
to sanction his flight from Denmark. Matilda reproached him 
bitterly for his cowardice, and desired him to keep his stand by 
her side. 

But Denmark owed some small share of gratitude to Struenzee, 
his government was in many cases able and judicious. He 
abolished torture, emancipated numerous serfs on the royal 
domains, diminished the taxes, encouraged the useful arts, was 
tolerant to all religions, he was industrious, active, and earnestly 
desirous for the advancement, honour, and welfare of Denmark, 
and under his direction the education of the Crown Prince was 
carried on in a wise and salutary manner, and the life and char- 
acter of Frederick VII. evidenced the wisdom and soundness of 
his mode of education. 

Whilst all Denmark rang with the scandals of the court, 
Rantzau abided his time. He espoused the cause of the poor 
idiotic king, whom he frequently visited, and endeavoured to 
impress with assurance of his fidelity and friendship, which pro- 
testations were as little understood as valued by the helpless 
creature to whom they were addressed. 

Juliana was not all this time inactive. The discontent and 
horror of the nation at the queen’s conduct fired her ambition 
anew. <A rumour was widely spread by her cabal, that Matilda 
and her lover were forming plots against the life of the king, and 
Brandt was pointed out as an active conspirator. Juliana and her 
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favourites, Guidberg, Kohler Banner.and Rantzau, were now in 
constant communication, and the props of power began to totter 

under Struenzee. Mutual interests had won Rantzau over to the 
side of Juliana, and the Prime Minister was hemmed in by 
enemies on all sides. He received many warnings of his 
approaching fate, but knowing that Rantzau had hitherto been 
the proclaimed and bitter enemy of Juliana, he did not number 
him with his foes. The British Ambassador, Lord Keith, in- 
formed him of his danger, and offered him on behalf of George III. 

a refuge in England, but Struenzee had grown bold and confident, 

and not believing that any real danger threatened him, gave no 
heed to these warnings. 

A large and powerful body of nobles at length joined the 
hostile party of Juliana, and the arrest of Struenzee and the queen 
was decided on. 

On the 15th of January, 1772, a masked ball was given by the 
queen ; she and her lover had appeared together looking radiantly 
happy, little dreaming of the terrors which a few hours would bring 
forth. On the dawn of the 16th of January, Rantzau entered the 
king’s bed-chamber and aroused him from sleep, informing him 
that a plot had been discovered formed by the queen, Struenzee, 
and Brandt to murder him—and that in order to preserve his life 
their immediate arrest was necessary. The king wrung his hands 
piteously, and begged of Rantzau to leave him; he seemed 
incapable of keeping his mind fixed on one subject for any length 
of time, and Rantzau failed to arouse him to a sense of his supposed 
danger. 

The queen-mother and her scn were now summoned to join 
their entreaties to induce the king to sign the warrants. He 
held out weakly for a time, but was finally induced to give way, 
on being assured that the queen’s arrest was merely a formality 
and that her imprisonment should only be temporary. 

After the ball, Matilda had retired to her chamber accompanied 
by Struenzee, who evidently remained with her for some time, as 
his fur cloak was found in her room after his arrest. About four 
o'clock in the morning Struenzee’s valet, who slept in a room 
adjoining his master’s, was awakened by the sound of footste})s 
and strange voices at the door. “ Open, in the name of the king 
was the order. The terrified valet obeyed, and Kohler Banner 
stood upon the threshold, accompanied by his officers; and the 
next moment entered Struenzee’s bedroom. He slept soundly, 
utterly unconscions of the entrance of his enemies, who stocd 
beside his bed holding blazing torches aloft. Banner contemplated 
his victim for a moment, and then shook him by the shoulder. 
Struenzee started up, half wild with terror, exclaiming, “ In God’s 
name, what is this?” 

“You are the king’s prisoner. Dress yourself,” was the reply. 
The wretched man tottered to, his feet, and hastily snatched 
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the garments which lay nearest to his hand—a blue velvet frock- 
coat and waistcoat—-the clothes which he had worn at the ball, 
and in which he was afterwards executed. The valet wept 
bitterly, and begged to be allowed to fetch his maste r’s fur cloak. 
Permission being granted, he hurried to the queen’s room, accom- 
panied by one of the officers, and much to his horror and 
amazement, he beheld her standing in the middle of the room, 
half dressed, one of her ladies lacing her corset, and surrounded 
by Rantzau, General Eichstad, and several officers. Perceiving 
the valet, Matilda turned her flushed face towards him, and said, 

‘Tell your master to emulate his queen, and repel insult with 
scorn and defiance.” 

In a few moments more Struenzee was placed in a hackney 
coach and carried to the Citadel of Morgengaden. Brandt, who 
was next arrested, defended himself bravely; but was finally 
overpowered and compelled to give up his sword, and was conveyed 
to the same prison as Struenzee. 

Rantzau was still in the apartment of the queen endeavouring 
to hasten the preparation for her departure. She demanded an 
interview with the king, but this was denied her; she then turned 
upon Rantzau, and reproached him for the part he was taking in 
her downfall. He assured her, with a seemingly respectful 
manner, that he did not deserve her reproaches, as the painful 
duty he was constrained to perform was merely for the purpose of 
insuring her safety. 

Half-clothed, and struggling wildly, the young queen was 
hurried to a carriage, attended by Rantzau, who stood uncovered 
in her presence. As she was stepping into the carriage, she 
struck him violently in the face, exclaiming, 

“Take that, you accursed traitor, and remember that this 
treason will cost you your head.” 

“Tam no traitor, madam. I fear God, I love and honour my 
king, and I wish your Majesty a pleasant journey,” said Rantzau, 
bowing. 

The infant daughter of the queen was allowed to accompany 
her on her sad journey to the Kroninsburg prison; for some time 
she maintained a cold and hardened deme: nour, but as she was 
passing the Palace of Hircholm, she covered her face with her 
veil and, clasping her child to her bosom, wept bitterly. 

When the arrests were publicly known, the populace exulted 
wildly, and the air rang with execrations upon the head of the 
once beloved queen. The fury and excitement of the lower 
orders was accelerated by the distribution of intoxicating liquors, 
secretly supplied by Juliana, and they ran wildly through the 
city, erying out for revenge and demanding that the prisoners 
should be given into their hands. A large rabble marched upon 
the Castle of Kroninsburg, with the intention of breaking into it 
and seizing the queen, but Rantzau rode amongst them and 
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announced that the cannon would be turned’ upon them if they 
did not disperse. 

Meanwhile, Juliana and her son accompanied the king, 
gorgeously arrayed and seated in an open carriage, on a royal 
progress round the city, and the hired rabble shouted wildly, 
coupling the name of Prince Frederick with that of the king. 

Rantzau expressed his displeasure at these proceedings, and 
openly reproached Juliana with her want of delicacy and feeling ; 
but his expostulations had little effect, and he soon began to 
regret the part he had taken in hurling his queen to destruction. 

But to return to Struenzee, he was a man of no personal courage 
nor determination of character. His conduct throughout his im- 
prisonment was painfully illustrative of this fact. The blow had 
fallen on him with unwonted heaviness; he wept continually, and 
for a long time refused food. His treatment in prison was most 
cruel; he was loaded with chains and denied even the common 
necessaries for personal cleanliness. Thus he remained for five 
weeks ignorant of what his fate would be, unquestioned and alone. 
At the end of this time, priests and spies, under the garb of 
priests, the creatures of Juliana, daily visited the prisoner. These 
men exhorted him to confession with the promise that he would 
escape the terrible tortures with which he was threatened if he 
would confess all, and even held out hopes that he might obtain 
mercy. With abject cowardice the man made a full confession of 
his intimacy with the queen, and amongst other revolting charges 
he accused her of having first seduced him, which loathsome 
accusation sealed the fate of the miserable woman who had loved 
him so passionately, and who now so boldly faced her destruction, 
making no charges against her destroyer, nor any confession which 
could affect Struenzee or herself. 3 

On the 21st of February, when brought up for examination for 
the first time, Struenzee made his confession publicly, and repeated 
it again on the 24th. It was then drawn up with the usual for- 
malities, his signature being affixed to every page. When this 
damnatory document was laid before Matilda, she knew there was 
no hope for her, and for the first time during her confinement she 
gave way to despair. 

Struenzee soon regretted his perfidious weakness, and saw that 
the hopes of mercy which had been held out to him were merely 
chimerical, and had been fabricated only for the purpose of crimi- 
nating the queen more hopelessly. When he knew that his end 
was at hand, he wrote a lengthy defence, which is well known to 
the world, entitled “The Reply of Count Struenzee to the King’s 
Commissioners.” In this paper he sought to excuse himself for 
his base cowardice, but he failed lamentably to palliate by any ex- 
pression the vilest act of his guilty life. 

After three months and nine days’ cruel imprisonment, Struenzee 
and Brandt were sentenced to be executed. Brandt was the first 
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to meet his fate at. the hands of the executioner, and mounted the 
scaffold with undaunted mien; but Struenzee was so agitated that 
he could hardly stand, and was held down by force whilst the 
executioner beheaded him. 

All the horrible features of the execution were made known to 
ihe queen, and his name never after passed her lips, but she 
always passed the anniversary of his death with prayer and 
fasting. . 

Through the mediation of George III., who caused his ambassa- 
dor to take the most active measures to save Matilda, the proceed- 
ings were stayed, but she was divorced and sentenced to perpetual 
banishment and imprisonment in the fortress of Alberg in Jutland, 

. sentence, however, which was commuted to perpetual retirement 
to the Palace of C ‘elle j in Hanover. Thither she was conveyed by 
a British man-of-war, and left to repent her sins and end her 
days in dismal solitude. 

George ILI. supplied her with ample means and surrounded her 
with all the necessary comforts of life, but he refrained from offer- 
ing her a home in England. 

Juliana did not long remain in power ; she placed her son in the 
nominal position of Regent, she herself directing all the affairs of 
state, finding no difficulty in obtaining the signature of the idiotic 
king to any ‘document she chose to lay before him. She formed 
an Interior Cabinet, making him its head, and dismissed Rantzau 
from her presence, and subsequently banished him from Denmark. 

When the Crown Prince came of age, Juliana and her party 
were deposed for ever, and if incalculable misfortunes visited 
Denmark during the reign of Frederick VI. it was not through the 
misgov ernment of the “king, whose honesty, intelligence and 
earnest desire for the happiness of his people endeared him to the 
entire nation. 


F. ST, JOHN BRENON, 































TO MARY. 


IN IMITATION OF HORACE. 


Maky, the gods have heard my prayers, 
For thou art growing old; 
Yet still thou would’st be beautiful, 
And sport with look so bold ; 
Still wantonly, with harsh discordant song, 
Thou temptest lagging Cupid, lingering long. 


But he delights to ever bask 
In Elsie’s-dimpled cheek, 
That winsome girl with ’witching smile, 
So coy, so fair, so meek ; 
But wind-like passes in his headlong flight 
Gaunt oaks, disfigured by unsightly blast. 


Thou donnest locks the dead have doffed ; 
False is tliy every tooth ; 
Thou apest by the gaudy dye 
The glowing bloom of youth; 
Yea, still thou longest to be young, though now 
Time carves his furrows ‘thwart thy dainty brow. 


Not borrowed plumes, not ermines dear, 
Nor gems from Golcond’s mine, 
Not rustling silks, nor weird head-gear, 
Not juice of luscious vine 
Can summon back the long departed days, 
Which, aye, are lost in Time’s eternal maze. 


Ah! where is gone thy loveliness ? 
Thy graces, are they dead ? 
Heart-melting voice, soul-stirring look, 
Oh! whither have they fled ? 
What now hast thou of her, who all the day 
Breathed love, and stole me from myself away ? 


Thy excellence was next to Jane’s, 
But Fate laid fair Jane low ; 
That Fate doles out to thee the days 
Of antiquated crow: 
That jovial youths may gather round and see 
The end of all thy silly vanity. 


JOHN 








T. COLLIER. 
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HORRIBLE LONDON. 


Wuitst the cry of misery is still ringing in our ears, saddening 
the hearts of those who would fain do something to alleviate this 
wretchedness, let us accord a fair and patient. consideration to 
every suggestion that has any promise of good in it. Let us not 
expect that any one method, any single panacea, can suffice to 
deal with this Hydra-headed evil. We have no Hercules nowa- 
days to cleanse such an Augean stable as a great city contains, 
but, thank God, we have noble men ever ready to put lance in 
rest for every good cause, and noble women equally ready to 
take aid and consolation to sorrow and de ‘spair, and to she d the 
sweet light of womanly symipathy upon the world’s dark spots. 
And here let me offer my small tribute of hearty admiration of 
the quiet, unostentatious courage which has been shown by so 
many in this matter, who, like Sir Charles Dilke, have not dele- 
gated a painful task to others, but examined the whole question 
in person. 

None but those who have in this manner dared to visit these 
scenes of wretchedness can form any adequate idea of the repul- 
siveness of such an investigation, and yet investigation must 
precede relief, and the most accurate knowledge of the disease is 
needed before any legislative remedy can be safely attempted. 

Nothing would be easier, nothing would be more utterly fatal, 
than grandinotherly legislation in such a cause. A temporary 
relief could be given by Government, of course, but so temporary 
that if all these miserable creatures were put into clean, whole- 
some houses to-morrow, in six weeks, or in six months at 
furthest, these decent dwellings would be barely distinguish- 
able from their present pig-sties, whilst the increased pressure of 

taxation involved in such a course would sink thousands of 
families, who now just manage to exist in some degree of decency, 
down to the dreadful dead level of this fearful substratum of 
society. 

That the landlords of these wretched dwellings should be com- 
pelled to put and keep them in decent order is both just and 
wise. 

Just, because they have long been receiving extravagant rents 
for miserable hovels, and can well afford to disgorge a goodly 
portion of their ill-gotten wealth; wise, because the net profits 
on such property being thus reduced to a fair proportion, the 
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owners will be unable to claim exorbitant prices for these rook- 
eries. Hence public bodies or societies who may seek to obtain 
them for the purpose of pulling down and rebuilding better 
dwellings will not be hampered or hindered by extortionate 
demands for compensation. 

It may be urged that the poor are so completely at the mercy 
of their landlords that whatever expense these latter are com- 
pelled to incur in the way of repairs will be extorted out of the 
tenants in the shape of increased rent. 

The answer to this is that the tenants have not got the where- 
withal to pay more rent, and hence ex nihil nihdlo fit. 

Let this first step then towards more decent housing of Wie 
poor be widely and sternly enforced, but at the same time it mus 
be remembered that it is only a first step and will not —s 
them far out of their misery. More work and fair wage for work 
is the next great want—so great a want and yet at the same time 
so humble, so reasonable a demand that it seems simply inhuman 
and altogether unnatural not to grant it. 

Is it not a hideous condition of things that there should be 
crowds of half-starved, half-clothed, filthily-lodged fellow country- 
men and countrywomen with gaunt, famine-shrunken bodies, 
lean, cadaverous visages and hungry. eyes, madly craving—not 
your wealth, not your charity, but merely for leave to work for 
you; and yet these poor creatures are left day after day, year 
after year, to sink into deeper and deeper distress, simply because 
you will not give them work ! 

Let the spoilt children of Fashion—the lords and ladies of 
luxury, the owners of broad acres, the opulent bankers and mer- 
chants, the comfortable shopkeepers, the well-paid artizans—just 
conceive for a few idle minutes what their own personal feelings 
would be if, toppled down from their pedestals by some freak of 
fortune, they found themselves struggling like a crowd of dock 
labourers for the sublime privilege of half-a-day’s work! What 
would they think of this world of ours when even such a small 
mercy was denied them? Willing to labour, able to labour, nay, 
craving labour as their life’s sole good, and yet no labour to be 
had! Must not such a state of things bring a heart-sickness 
worse than death? ‘Trapesing hither and thither from weary 
early morning to still wearier evening, timidly enquiring, eagerly 
entreatirg, abjectly imploring to be allowéd to work for someone 
and at something, and ever encountering the same averted look 
of suspicion and contempt, the same maddening reiteration of 
‘we've got nothing for you to do,”—sometimes pityingly, some- 
times coldly, sometimes harshly uttered, but ever the same deadly 
negation of all hope! Would you not think, dainty Sir and 
delicate Madam, after a week or two of such charming experiences 
as these that there was something distinctly wrong in the state 
of the country which subjected you to refusal, contempt and 
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harshness for presuming to ask for work? Might you not be 
tempted to wish that the gilded youths could be made to do with 
a little less gilding and the super-luxurious ladies with a little 
less luxury? Perhaps, some such ideas might come into your 
head and make your heart a trifle bitter and savage, therefore, 
before any such freaks of fortune cause you to think thus bitterly, 
and before any upheaval of sub-natural misery expedites such 
freaks, may it not be well to consider how we can best mitigate 
this misery ? 

Work is the great want, how can we give it ? 

Some examples of what has been done may help to answer this 
enquiry. 

A few noblemen and gentlemen, of whom we are all proud, have 
grappled with this question in its largest form. 

Inheriting great estates and ample means, they have gener- 
ously devoted their wealth, their talent, and their — to 
convert vast tracts of heretofore barren lands into fertile farms, 
to transform tumble-down hovels into comfortable homes, to en- 
courage enterprise, and reward skill amongst their tenantry, 
and to raise the condition of the peasantry from semi-serfdom 
into manly and cheerful independence. Now it is almost 
impossible to estimate too highly the widespread beneficence of 
power so nobly used; it gives direct and immediate employment 
to those who need it most sorely, and, indirectly, to hundreds of 
artizans, thus spreading the wealth that they held in feoff from 
God to advance His kingdom upon earth, and to save His creatures 
from starvation. 

There are at least ten thousand owners of broad acres, who 
could, each and all in their degree, “Go and do likewise.” Aye 
und what a splendid revolution they would make in this our 
day, if they could be roused by generous emulation to take up 
this high view of their powers and duties! It is very largely 
to the lords of the soil, that the country may fairly look for 
providing work for those who want it. There are whispers in 
the air that if we examined into the original title-deeds by which 
Man holds the Earth, the strict equity would be that each man 
should have, at least, so much of this world’s surface as would give 
him work and food. If such sub-division is withheld for certain 
reasons and considerations, one of those considerations ought, 
perhaps, to be, that wherever more food can be produced by more 
work, more work ought in equity to be given. 

The merchants, by the employment of thousands of sailors, the 
manufacturers by organising work for hundreds of thousands of 
artizans and operatives, relieve the land and the landowners from 
a vast part of this natural responsibility, and therefore it seems 
merely common fairness, that we should look to this last-named 
powerful class of the community to do their fair share in the 
employment of labour. 
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It is the indolence of the rich that perpetuates the indigence of 
the poor, and those who starve the land are starving the people 
also, whereas not only by reclamation on a large scale, but by the 
trial of every new means which science puts within their reach 
for increasing the yield, improving the quality, and saving the 
produce of their own estates and their tenants’ farms, it is in their 
power to add largely to the common weal, and to avert the future 
danger of enforced idleness, made savage by hunger and reckless 
by despair. 

It must always in fairness be remembered fhat there are many 
landowners so impoverished by the accumulated claims of many 
generations, and by ever increasing charges on their estates, as to 
be in reality little more than receivers of rents and distributors of 
incomes; with barely enough left to maintain their position. 
From such it would be a grim mockery to expect any employment 
of labour beyond what was a dire necessity, or the adoption of any 
resource until wealthier men had proved that it could “ pay ;” 
but all the more it devolves upon these wealthier men to “ try all 
things, and hold fast by that which is good;” not only for their 
own personal advantage, not only as true leaders of their tenantry, 
but as helping the impoverished men of theirown order to retrieve 
their failing fortunes. Now, to the men who have thus understood 
the claims, as well as the privileges, of their high position, comes 
the clear conviction that even their failures are productive of 
wide-spread good. 

To the weak, impatient, hasty man “ failure ” is a bugbear that 
frightens him from all further attempt; but to the typical 
Englishman, cool, energetic, persevering and courageous, who 
‘never knows when he is beaten,” failure is only provocative of 
larger, bolder and wiser effort, and he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that in the mere trying, he has given work and wage to 
many who deserved it, discovered both for himself and others what 
to avoid, and thus opened a clearer path towards ultimate success. 
It is interesting to observe how the powers of different classes 
can be set in movement to do battle with evil; for example, 
the courage, intelligence and decision of character that prompts 
men of ample means and high position to put to the test of 
practice every new resource that patient investigators have shown 
to be within reach is a great encouragement to research; re- 
search in its turn gives valuable employment to skilled labour, 
and skilled labour has thereby more money to spare to buy the 
labour of those who would otherwise starve. ; 

Thus it is that the richest of the rich can best help, without 
pauperising, the poorest of the poor. At the same time, it “is by 
no means so infrequent as timid and overcautious folk would 
have us believe, that, besides spreading far and wide the genial 
blessing of well distributed wealth, those who thus boldly cast their 
bread upon the waters will find it come back to them after many days. 
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Perhaps the writer may be accused of giving utterance to too 
many ‘ wise saws” on this subject, he will ther efore ask leave to 
confirm this last assertion by a modern instance. Twenty-three 
years ago, when he purchased a country estate, the small farmers 
around it were nearly all ruined by successive wet harvests; havin g 
the leisure and the means, he felt it a duty to see if such disaste Ys 
could be averted; after fifteen years of very imperfect successes, 
largely interspersed with painfully perfect failures, a rough but 
real solution of this rather difficult problem was arrived at. He 
had the pleasure at* various times of demonstrating the value of 
this new power to some of the leading noblemen and gentlemen 
of our land. Many of these had the courage of their opinions 
and the enterprise to adopt this resource, and thus carried the 
knowledge of its existence into their respective counties. 

The construction of the gigantic machinery, which is essential 
to deal with so large a product as the harvests on a great estate, 
has already created a new industry, which, although still in its 
infancy, is calculated to employ ultimately a small army of skilled 
artizans, numbering from 10,000 to 15,000 men, which numbers 
may be roughly taken as providing good food, respectable homes 
and decent clothing for a like number of women and children, all 
of whom will have money to spend in purchasing the work of, and 
thereby providing food for, thousands of others who are now so 
sorely in need of both. 

The good example thus given by these true leaders of the 
people is like a stone thrown into water, : spreading a movement te 
the extremest verge of the social lake even though its outermost 
ripples are so slight as to escape notice. Meantime as a proof 
that the bread cast upon these waters does come back, I am assured 
by the public testimony of those noble pioneers who have adopted 
this resource that it has repaid them amply. 

Hence neither they nor the writer can for one moment regret 
the past ; for although they risked much, and he has devoted 
something like ten thousand pounds to the demonstration of this 
national resource, it will ultimately do more good service to the 
country than ten times that sum distributed in the form of indis- 
criminate charity. Moreover, although not even a few crumbs of 
this rather large loaf have come back to him, and probably never 
will, from the fields of English agriculture it is slowly returning, 
after many days, from the far plains of India. 

In conclusion let him say to the many great and energetic 
investigators, who are daily working out the new possibilities, from 
which new industries will arise, “ persevere cheerfully, steadfastly, 
encouraged by the knowledge that the labours thus voluntarily 
undertaken will spread the blessings of work and food through 
thousands of homes now desolate and despairing ;” and let him 
say to all men of wealth, position and influence, “use the new 
powers thus placed within your reach, boldly, wisely, and freely, 
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resting well assured that whether they succeed or fail, you will 
have done much to encourage research, more still in aia of those 
who deserve aid, and most of all in assuaging in a large measure 
the terrible mniaevion of Horrible London.” 


W. A. GIBBS. 








“A RED ROSE.” 


AH, passionate red, red rose, 

Asleep in her bosom so fair, 

You may well be red, being there 
On those driven mountain snows ; 


Do you tremble to feel her faint heart beat 
With a murmur of love and longing sweet ? 


Her heart is ice, as her bosom is snow, 
Ah red, red rose, shall I bid her go ? 


Ah, passionate red, red rose, 

With that ruby flush divine, 

Her lips must have lain on thine, 
How thy being blushes and glows ; 


Did they murmur to thee of life and love 
That are firm and strong as Heaven above ? 
Her lips are fire that burn to death, 

Ah red, red rose, shall I die on a breath ? 


WILLIAM BOOSEY. 
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NOTES ON AN OLD POEM. 


ae 


SOME years ago, [remember a popular weekly journal proving y very 
cleverly that “This is the House that Jack built” is fall of 
political meaning. I propose to dig a little in this unused mine, 
and begin with a short poem which was recited, or rather sung, to 
me when I was a small boy, but which is not, I believe, generally 
known. At least, it is not mentioned in Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry. I give the poem entire : 


“Up the street and down the street is all panes of glass. 
Ain’t Emma Eth’redge a nice young lass ? 
Ain’t Tommy Barber as good as she ? 
They shall be married if they can agree. 
Emma made a pudding, it was so nice and soft, 
Tommy took a knife, and he cut a slice off. 
‘ Taste, love—taste, love —don’t say nay, 
Next Monday morning’s my wedding day 


This poem consists, it will be seen, of the proéma, or intro- 
duction, and what may be called the narrative portion, leading up 
to the denouément. 

I have no hesitation in fixing the scene in Spitalfields or 
Bethnal Green ; first, on account of the inelegance of the twice- 
occurring * ain’t,” and of the weakness of the rhyme which links 
‘soft’ with “ off.” It is true that such dialectic crudities are not 
necessarily confined to the East of London, and I therefore hasten 
to produce my second and stronger reason, founded on the opening 
line : 


“ Up the street and down the street is all panes of glass.” 


The casual reader would probably pass this over with, perhaps, 
nothing more than a vague spasm of speculation as to why it 
should be “all panes of glass,” but a deeper thinker, accustomed 
to the East End of London, will perceive at once that an allusion 
is here intended to the windows of the silk weavers’ rooms or 
shops, which were made unusually large, for the purpose of 
obtaining as much light as possible for their delicate handicraft. 
Trav elling to town on the Great Eastern Railway, one may still 
obtain a passing glance of such few of these erections as modern 
improvements have yet spared. 

We can imagine, then, the writer of the poem standing at her 
door on a summer's evening, gazing meditatively “ up the street 
and down the street,” the long line of windows radiant with the 
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glory of the declining sua. Her eye is caught by the, no doubt, 
contiguous residence of Emma _ Etheredge (shortened into 
“ Eth’redge” in the text for rhythmical reasons), or possibly by the 
figure of the maiden herself, having left her toilsome loom in the 
waning light to snatch a few moments of such fresh air as the 
neighbourhood was able to afford. That she is the belle of the 
street—possibly of the parish—at any rate “the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,” is clear from the first question, asked as it is 
in such a way as to suggest its implying a well-known incontro- 
vertible fact : 


“ Ain't Emma Eth’redge a nice young lass ?” 


At any rate, if she is not beautiful, she is what is far better, she 
is “nice.” Without this expressive quality, what are beauty, 
wealth, or accomplishments ? | 

The next lines— 


“ Ain’t Tommy Barber as good as she? 
They shall be married, if they can agree,” 


determines the sex of the writer, which, it will have been 
observed, I have already assumed. Had it been a man, would he 
have selected any other swain for the youthful Emma but him- 
self. Certainly not. The line would then have probably run : 


“I try to win a smile whenever I pass.” 


or something to that effect. Then there isthe secondary evidence 
that matchmaking per se is the attribute of woman-kind. And is 
not that prerogative judiciously exercised in this instance ? 
Thomas Barber is the equal of the maiden in social status, he is 
“as good as she,” yet it is no mere mariage de convenance which 
is contemplated : 


“ They shall be married if they can agree.” 


Observe the thoughtful, the judicious qualification, lacking 
which so many make social shipwreck, filling the pockets of 
lawyers with cash, and the columns of newspapers with scandal. 
Yes, our authoress, whoever she may have been, was a prudent, 
right-thinking woman, and it is no illegitimate conjecture to 
suppose that she must have been a leading member of her social 
circle. The fact of her writing poetry lifts her at once above the 
common herd, while in the words “they shall be married,” we 
recognise the authoritative voice of a person of influence. What 
match-making marchioness, what coroneted chaperone, could say 
more ? 

The second part of the poem shows how her kindly scheme for 
bringing the young people together succeeded. We may imagine 
Thomas Barber, after some interviews, during .which his passion 
VOL. XI. E 
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developed and deepened, asked to supper, and Emma Etheredge 
preparing for the festive banquet such humble luxuries as were 
within the means of herself or her family to procure. As to 
family, by- aeaees the words, “if they can agree,” gives us no 
hint of surviving parents on either side ; it would seem as if the 
young couple had, as the phrase goes, “ nobody but themselves 
to consider.” 

Among the materials provided for the evening meal, we find a 
pudding. 


“ Emma made a pudding, it was so nice and-soft.” 


What pleasant auguries for the future domestic comfort of 
Thomas Barber may be drawn from*the fact that his intended 
bride was able, not only to make a pudding, but to make it 
“so nice and soft.” No doubt, should culinary exigencies so 
require, she would prove equally corapetent to make some other 
delicacy, “‘ nice and hard.” Observe further, that while this par- 
ticular pudding is described as soft, yet the happy medium is 
preserved ; it is not so soft as to preclude the possibility of its 
being cut : 


“Tommy took a knife and he cut a slice off.” 


Now it is she whom we may congratulate by anticipation, as 
likely to be the wife of a thoughtful, considerate husband. He 
does not wait, in selfish indolence or bashful indecision, for her to 
act, but with ready politeness, operates at once upon the pudding. 
But for what? To satisfy his own hunger? Far from it—his 
first thought is for her; with tender reiteration, he Says : 


“Taste, love—taste, love—don’t say ‘nay’!” 


These words, “don’t say ‘nay, ” are at first sight a little 
puzzling. Why should she hesitate to partake of the “ nice and 
soft” result of her housewifely skill? We cannot suppose that 
the pudding was not large enough for two—baked or boiled, for 
instance, in some small cup or gallipot! I believe that the 
following solution of the apparent difficulty is the true one. 
These young people were in humble circumstances, too poor for 
the purchase of what is commonly called an “ engaged ring,” and 
a less expensive pledge, perforce, took its place. The Arabs were 
bound in amity to those who shared bread and salt with them. 
The heathen ritual of the mythologies often comprised the break- 
ing of a mystic cake. And, no doubt, a careful study of the foik- 
lore of the East of London would show that some remnants of 
these ancient customs have filtered through Christianity, down to 
our own times. On this theory, the sharing of the pudding 
between them may be regarded asa practical symbol of betrothal; 
hence the maidenly hesitation implied by the words, ** Don’t say 
‘nay.” But she yields. Not only, as we saw at starting, is she 
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“ nice,” but—like the pudding—she is also “soft.” Tommy now 
acts with prompt decision ; there is no vacillation about him: 


“Next Monday morning’s my wedding day.” 


And here the poem ends. A search among the registers of 
Bethnal Green Church has failed to bring to light any evidence 
of the marriage of Thomas Barber and Emma Etheredge; the 
books were possibly destroyed when the sacred edifice suffered 
from fire some years since. But we cannot doubt that Tommy was 
a man of his word, and that any reader of this paper, walking to 
and fro in the streets of Bethnal Green, may all unconsciously 
brush against the hero and heroine of this interesting little poem 
—grey-haired now, and possibly with youthful Tommys and 
Reger guiding their aged footsteps. Peace be to the dear old 
pair ! 


F. G. W. 
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FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 


By A NEW AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MASKED. 


THE dinner was over, and the horses were being put to, before 
Jack found the smallest chance of a private word with Nellie. 
He had risen from the table as soon as possible, and had repaired 
to the inn-yard ostensibly to smoke, which, of course, as a dutiful 
young man, he could not do in the presence of his step-mother. 
But to his intense disgust, he had not been two minutes absent 
before Montagu came strolling into the yard. This reduced Jack 
to temporary despair, as he well knew that no hint or excuse 
would induce his brother to leave him, and the only way was to 
trust to chance. Then, after Montagu had gone back to the 
dining-room, Poynder came out and engaged him in conversation, 
and when Nellie at last appeared, Miss Smallpiece was close at 
hand. She, however, was soon got rid of, as a fictitious demand 
for her services sent her upstairs to wait on her mistress, who, by 
good luck, happened to be in want of her assistance just as she 
entered the room But Jack had only a minute or two in which 
to act. 

‘* How did you get here, Nellie?” said he, in a hurried whisper. 

“Uncle asked Mr. Poynder for leave for me to travel with 
him,” she replied. “I couldn’t help it; I was angry enough, 
but it was done before I knew anything about it.” 

‘For goodness’ sake, don’t let Montagu see us together.” 

“Don’t speak to me at all, Jack; meet me in London; or, if 
you do speak, do it openly, and as if you were doing so in an 
ordinary way.” 

“Yes, my darling, that will be best; you won’t mind, will 
you?” 

“Mind!” said Nellie, not without a little trace of scorn in her 
voice. “ Oh, Jack, dear, what isthere I mind for your sake. I 
would sooner die, Jack, than have you made unhappy till you are 
free. If love can make you happy, then, Jack, you will never 
know what sorrow is, unless death comes.” 

He gave her one hasty embrace, in which the better part of 
his heart went out to meet her pure love, and then passed swiftly 
down the passage to the front of the house, where he stood 
looking quietly on at the process of harnessing the teams, which 
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was being done leisurely by the ostlers. He was much gratified 
by observing that his brief meeting with Nellie had escaped the 
notice of Montagu, who was looking down the yard, apparently in 
search of him, and who seemed surprised when he saw him 
walking slowly down the steps, at the foot of which General Bush 
and his father were standing. Presently Poynder and Nellie 
came out together, and Jack, who had made up his mind to take 
Nellie’s advice, went up to her, shook hands, and hoped she was 
having a pleasant journey. The Colonel turned round, and, seeing 
her, also spoke to the same effect. Nellie thanked him for his 
kindness, in the easy but quiet way that was natural to her in 
her ordinary life, and received without embarrassment the fatherly 
little jest with which he replied. 

‘‘ That’s a very pretty girl,” said the Colonel to his old comrade, 
as Nellie turned away; “and a devilish well-bred little thing too. 
I wonder we’ve not seen more of her at St. Monica’s. She was 
rather out of place at old Simon Merewether’s, I should fancy ; 
what do you think of her, Dick ?” 

““My judgment on that point was never worth very much,” 
replied the General, “but I agree with you; she’s certainly a 
very pretty girl, and, if I’m not very much mistaken, she’s a 
thorough little lady.” 

“T believe she is, begad,” said Colonel Ellerton; “ quite a 
superior style of girl altogether.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so,” said the General drily, but the 
Colonel did not notice the remark—his ears had caught the sounds 
of a dispute between his two sons. 

“What are those two boys squabbling about, Dick?” said 
he. 

The General was on the point of avowing his ignorance, when 
a sound echoed threugh the yard, which not only the two 
comrades (who were public schoolmen), but every groom, hostler, 
and postillion in the yard recognised as that glorious factor of 
youthful polity, a “smack o’ the head.” The sound had not yet 
died away, so hearty was it and of such imposing volume, when 
Montagu Wellington Ellerton came spinning and twisting out of 
the second carriage in a manner that made it evident to all 
beholders that the initial velocity with which he left the vehicle 
had been imparted by someone else. 

“Hallo! hallo!” said the Colonel, bustling to the spot much 
disturbed by this untoward occurrence; “ why, what the devil’s 
the matter? Jack, my boy, Jack! you haven’t forgotten yourself 
IT hope? Moniagu, what have you been doing ?” 

Jack bit his lip, and lcoked very much ashamed of himself; 
when it came to be analysed it did not seem a very gallant 
achievement for a young man on the way to London to obtain 
his commission in the army, to box a boy’s ears and fling him out 
of a carriage, and Jack felt it when his father spoke. Montagu 
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made no reply to the question, but darted a very savage look at 
Jack, another at his father, and a third at General Bush, who 
was grinning. Yes, that ganant and distinguished silices was 
grinning at the incident—at the Colonel’s constern: ition, at Jack’s 
confusion, at Montagu’s rage—and the latter youth ——- 
that the grin was all for his especial behoof; so he darted <¢ 
scathing glance at the General, who stood the fire of his eyes 
with great firmness and courage. 

The Colonel was still staring and much astounded, and Jack 
felt himself bound to reply. He got out of the carriage and 
answered his father’s query. 

“I’m afraid I did forget myself, father,” he said, “and I’m very 
sorry I gave way to my temper and struck him ; but he made 
himself confoundedly uppish about my smoking in the carriage, 
and annoyed me very much.” 

«You know I hate the smell of filthy tobacco,” snarled the 
youngster, “and you only started smoking to annoy me. You’ve 
no business to smoke in the carriage at all vt 

‘‘That’s for me to decide, young man,” said Colonel Ellerton 
sharply—a good deal more sharply than Montagu had ever heard 
him speak, or Jack either for that matter. 

Montagu hung his head. 

“Tll ride outside, father,” said Jack, whose brief anger had 
entirely evaporated, “if Montagu objects to tobacco smoke. I’m 
sure I didn’t know he did, or, if he likes, I’ll leave off.” 

‘Well, ride outside or leave off, whichever you like, Jack ; but 
remember, Monty’s only a boy and you’re a man; and you remem- 
ber the same thing too, Monty ; you mustn’t be saucy at your age ; 
it’s the surest way to get your head slapped, whether you desire it 
or not. Now, shake hands, lads, and let’s have no more 
quarrelling.” 

Montagu gave his hand to Jack ungraciously enough, but had 
sense enough not to refuse it. There was a look on the Colonel’s 
face that neither of the boys remembered to have seen there 
before ; and the look said, as plainly as words could, that it would 
be an awkward thing to disobey George Ellerton just then. 
General Bush himself looked relieved when the lads shook 
hands. 

Indeed, the worthy Colonel had been terribly distressed by the 
quarrel. He had never had a brother himself; the friend of his 
life was the comrade who stood by as a witness of the fraternal 
strife. He imagined what would have been his answer to anyone 
who had suggested the likelihood of his striking Dick Bush. 
Here were two half-brothers at blows. And the Colonel thought, 
with a sad heart too, of the fact of their half-brotherhood being 
likely to lead to strife after he was gone and the lads were men. 
The thought shook him sadly, as it flew through his mind with the 
marvellous celerity and completeness with which thought per- 
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meates the brain at suchatime. It was not his fault, he told 
himself; he had made no difference between them in treatment at 
home—indeed, had studiously avoided it—and in his testamentary 
dispositions, if he had allotted more land to the elder than to the 
younger brother, as was inevitable, he had amply made up for it in 
other ways to Montagu. No, there had been no cause for it that 
he could trace, and yet even he, most easy-going of men, and most 
prone to let things be smoothed over, had noticed a growing 
dislike creeping up between the lads; and now, here they were 
quarrelling before the face of their. father, and in view of an inn- 
yard full of strangers. ‘‘ Good God,” he muttered as he turned 
away, “ what will come next?” 

“ Dick,” he said, slipping his arm through that of his old com- 
rade and walking him towards the house, “ this has upset me more 
than you would think, old fellow; I must get myself a glass of 
brandy to steady my nerves before the wife comes.” 

The General stared but made no reply. George Ellerton want 
brandy? George Ellerton want steadying? George Ellerton 
with nerves ? 

“ T hope to goodness,” the Colonel said, a little while after, “ that 
that sort of thing will never happen again. Montagu is snappish, 
I know; he is with me and his mother sometimes, I’m sorry to 
say ; maybe I’ve not taken hirn firmly enough in hand; but Jack’s 
temper is even enough generally; I don’t remember seeing him 
put out before. I should have said his temper was almost too 
good, if that were possible. If I thought those boys wouldn't 
get on well after my death, I should act very differently from what 
I have, Dick.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear fellow,” said General Bush consolingly, 
‘don’t take a boy’s squabble to heart. Why, man, you’re talking 
like an old man of eighty, who is waiting for the last route every 
day. Boys will be boys; that’ll all alter in ten, aye or in five, years’ 
time. Never worry your head about that; it’s a boy’s scrimmage 
I tell you. Say nothing to the wife about it; it will only 
worry her. Take one of the lads—Montagu—into the first carriage 
with you, and I’ll go and smoke a cigar with Jack; he’ll have to 
take some lectures from me sooner or later I expect; let him begin 
them to-day. We're sure to agree on the smoking question, as 
your carriage cushions will testify, and, if we don’t, Jack won’t box 
my ears, [ll go bail. We'll have a drumhead court-martial on him 
if he does. Hush! here’s the wife.” 

Mrs. Ellerton had heard nothing of the quarrel, and—as 
Poynder was discretion itself, and communicated some very weighty 
reasons to Miss Penelope Smallpiece for an exercise of that virtue 
in herself, and as Montagu received from Colonel Ellerton a 
peremptory command not to broach or approach the subject in his 
mother’s presence—it fell about that she never did hear of it. 
But Nellie had seen and heard it all, and was probably the only 
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one in all the Colonel’s train that day who could have named the 
casus belli. Perhaps even Jack would hardly have confessed the 
fact to himself, but if Nellie had desired to place her finger on the 
cause of Montagu’s tingling cheek and ruffled feathers, she would 
have touched her own pretty face. 

And she would have been right. 


General Bush and Jack smoked in silence for a mile or two. 
Jack was engrossed in his own thoughts, and, as the General had 
quite judgment enough to know, these were not pleasant ones. At 
last the elder of the two, throwing away the stump of his cigar, 
pulled up the window to keep in the sound of his own voice and 
said: *‘ Jack, ’'m not going to say anything about the scrimmage 
just now between you and your brother ‘for two reasons ; first, 
because I look upon it, as I told your father just now, merely as a 
—you'll excuse my saying so—boyish scrimmage, and nothing 
else ; and, secondly, because your father spoke of it himself, and 
it’s a family affair and, consequently, not mine, you see.” 

Jack softly murmured, “ Just so, General.” 

** About that, then, I’ve merely to say this: that high words 
and squabbles at mess don’t run in the army nowadays as much 
as they did when your father and I first campaigned together— 
and, thank God, even in those days, we two managed to keep 
clear of them—still, of course, such a thing may happen at times, 
and I’ve just this to say—that I should consider a blow given as a 
very serious thing.” 

Again Jack softly acquiesced. 

«T mean with respect to the position in which the party struck 
would find himself,” said the General, with his keen glance fixed 
on Jack’s face. 

“I think I understand you, General,” said Jack, looking up and 
meeting the General’s gaze, respectfully but firmly; “I think I 
may say that you need not fear anything from me in that 
respect.” 

** Quite so, quite so,” said General Bush, somewhat irrelevantly, 
“of course, in a cise of that kind—although I have taken at 
times very high ground indeed, when an ordinary quarrel has 

taken place —perhaps over a glass of wine ut a late hour—yet, in 

the case of a blow being actually struck, I should either have to 
shut my eyes very tight indeed, or else keep them particularly 
wide open.” 

Jack’s look expressed uncertainty ; the General proceeded : 

** Ask any military man who has ever served with me; you'll 
find plenty of opportunity when you have joined. I can’t say any 
more than I have, personally ; but that isn’t ex: actly what I wanted 
to talk to you about, Jack.” 

Jack all attention. 
* Perhaps this is none of my business either,” said General 
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Bush, with a smile that had something sad in it, “if not, tell me 
so.” 

“ My dear General——” began Jack. 

“Yes, I know what you mean to say,” proceeded the General, 
“you'll be deep!y grateful, and all that—humph! young men 
always are grateful when their seniors haul them over the coals.” 

“ T assure you, my dear General,” said Jack, laughing, “ that I 
am so grateful to you for your kindness in the matter of my com- 
mission and appointment, that I shall look upon anything you can 
possibly say to me as an additional favour and a further kindness, 
and I needn’t tell my father’s old friend we boys have been taught 
to look up to General Bush; so, as they say at Cambridge, ‘fire 
away,’ General.” 

“Well then, Jack,” said the General, “ fire away I will. Jack, 
who’s that little girl in the carriage behind with Mark Poynder 
and your stepmother’s maid ?” 

Jack changed colour. This was a question he had little 
expected. 

“Why, sir,” said he, after a moment’s pause, “she’s the niece 
of old Simon Merewether, of St. Monica’s. You saw her there 
the other night when we were all in the house together ; she went 
out of the room, it’s true, as soon as we came in, but surely you 
saw her there. Don’t you remember my father asking who she 
was, and referring to me for an answer? ” 

“Perfectly, my boy, and for that very reason it is that I ask you 
the question again to-day. I took stock of you the other night 
when we were at the uncle’s house, and I noticed your embarrass- 
ment as you spoke of her. I saw you meet her to-day in the 
passage at the house we have just left, and when you came back 
you were as white as a sheet. And just before we started—l 
wasn’t eavesdropping, upon my word, Jack-—you met her again. 
Now, what is it, Jack? Only a flirtation with a pretty girl, I 
hope.” 

Oh, foolish Jack, why not open your heart to this good, brave, 
kindly man sitting opposite to you and tendering for your secret. 
How changed would have been the course of two lives if Nellie 
had been within hearing of that voice that almost pleaded as it 
asked the question. Be a man, Jack, and out with it! Surely 
you are not ashamed of the girl you have vowed to marry; the 
girl who can almost feel your last kiss on her lips; the girl who is 
full of all dread and fear and pity for you over your late scrape 
with your brother; the girl, if the truth were known, who cost 
Montagu the aching jaw that he furtively nurses now and then in 
dread of his mother’s enquiries and his father’s prohibition. Yes, 
Jack, it was Nellie after whom you were seeking when you left 
the dining-room to smoke: it was Montagu who came crank- 
ing in between you and the object of your search, and it was 
Montagu who afterwards suffered for the intrusion. Had that 
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interesting and well-beloved youth kept himself at the dessert for 
another quarter-of-an-hour, instead of following your footsteps up 
and down the yard and in and out of the house, there would have 
been no quarrel in the carriage afterwards; if Montagu had 
objected to smoke you would have given way to him and his 
whims, as you have done a score of times before ; ; you would have 
gone outside, or refrained from the fragrant Havannah, which he 
characterised as “ beastly ;” but, assuredly, you would not have 
smitten him in your wrath, nor hurled him from his cushioned 
seat as you did. And now, Jack, having done all this from mere 
chagrin, you are asked to own that your relations with the one for 
whom you did it all, to whom you have vowed eternal constancy, 
and whom you intend to marry as soon as you are of age, are only 
on the lines of a mere flirtation with a pretty girl. Be a man, 
Jack, and take General Bush for your confidant. Be a man, Jack, 
or ill will come of it. 

Alas! Jack fails at the pinch as he has failed many times before 
in his life. 

“My dear General,” replies Jack, laughing, but a little uneasily, 
“Miss Merewether has been down at St. Monica’s for her health 
for some months, and we have met several times; there is no flir- 
tation between us I assure you.” (Jack tried hard to persuade 
himself that this was the exact truth, and, of course, failed 
dismally.) “She’s a sweetly pretty girl, I think, and is accom- 
plished, I am told, and her father is a great London trader, but I 
never flirted with her in my life.” 

* Well,” said the General, “I’m glad to hear it. You’ve an old 
name to keep up, Jack, and a proud one, and mark my words the 
women of our old families keep up their part of the family tree as 
stoutly as the men. I saw your mother and father married, sir. 
I was George Ellerton’s best man that d: vy, and your mother was 
the sweetest and truest woman who ever lived, I do believe. Many 
a chat about her had I had with your father long before I saw her, 
and I know what he thought of her » poor thing. Jack,” said the 
General, solemnly, and laying his hand gently on the young man’s 
shoulder, “I took the news of your mother’ s death into your 
father’s tent, and broke it to him. We've lain, hard hit, since 
then in hospital or tent, or in a ditch or a patch of furze, three or 
four times or more, but he never got a wound like the one I gave 
him that day. She was a lady, Jack. So is your step-mother, 
poor Tom Markham’s widow. I make no comparisons. Jack, my 
boy, I hope to see you marry as true and perfect a lady as your 
own mother, and I hope to see that you love her as your father 
loved her. And don’t go flirting about with girls out of your 
station, Jack; it’s poor amusement for you, and it sometimes 
means a terrible heartache for them. And there’s one thing I'll 
not go into; I won’t believe it of George Ellerton’s boy. Don’t 
have any poor girl’s soul on your own, Jack, for we soldiers die 
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suddenly sometimes, and can’t always do what we would like to, 
God help us.” 

And then, his lecture finished, the General changed the subject 
and talked with Jack of his new profession, and made his heart. 
thrill as he told of what a beau sabrewr and. daring leader his 
father had been. How he carried the General wounded off the 
field. of Salamanca, with the bullets and round shot shrieking all 
round them ; how he planted the ladders at Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
led his men from work to work ; how his company stood shoulder 
to shoulder at Toulouse and rolled the Frenchmen back, and how 
the regiment almost worshipped him, as he rode, wounded but 
dauntless and as calm as a statue, through that last wild day at 
Waterloo. The lad’s heart swelled within him as he thought of 
his ancestry, and he vowed that he would be worthy of his stock. 

But ever and anon across his thoughts came the sweet face of 
the love he had denied, and a small voice in him, that cowards 
call conscience and brave men know to be shame, cried, * Coward, 
coward ; false love, false love, confess to him; I am true and you 
are false; coward, coward, confess to him!” 

Now there are three things to be done with this voice of shame, 
and the three things are these: you must drive it away altogether, 
and you can only do this sometimes; or you must do whatever 
desperate thing it bids you, even though you fling away your life 
in doing it; or you must let it drive you mad. 

Now if I were counselling you in this matter, I would bid you 
take the second course of these three; and I need not tell you 
why. 


CHaPrTerR VIII. 
ENGAGEMENTS. 


SEEING that there is no class, not only of Society but of 
Humanity, which does not daily depend for comfort, for livelihood, 
for existence even, upon the industry of the “ working man,” it is 
well that the average “working man” is no poet, and is not 
greatly given to meditate over the past history of his raw 
material, or the future destination and use of the work of his 
hands. Imagine the bakers of the country, each with his un- 
kneaded dough before him, wandering in fancy through English 
corn-fields, over Iowa farms, or among cosmopolitan grain elevators 
and steam flour mills, whilst bread consumers waited in vain for 
crust and crumb. Or picture the butterman, mentally hearing 
the lowing of kine in the meadows—a faint lowing and as afar off 
—and seeing with the eye of fancy the manufacturing chemist, 
bending painfully and wearily over his grim and lonely work. Or 
fancy the sentimental postman, not with brisk walk and loud 
summons at a thousand doors, but pensive and sad at the edge of 
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a kerbstone, engrossed in silent surmise as to the meaning and 
result of each letter he bore. And the day dream of the hodman, 
the musings of the mute, the wild fancies of the turncock, and the 
retrospection of the railway porter, who shall paint them? How 
would Society and Humanity support them if they interfered with 
business ? 

And who could think more deeply than the cunning workmen, 
who, in hop-scented Kent, or smoke-stained Lancashire, make 
the snowy-white, the decorous grey, the wild and volatile pink, the 
aesthetic green, the sickly cream paper of commerce, literature 
and folly? Fancy Aim losing himself in a vast sea of speculation 
about the future use of his wares! 

You may lose yourself in wonder over a five-quire packet alone. 
There it is fresh from the stationer’s shop, resting calmly in the 
standish, virgin white, unsoiled. 

Miss comes in and takes a sheet, and on it pours the feelings 
of her little heart to Adolphus who proposed last night ; and when 
she has signed it, enveloped it, placed just one tiny kiss where 
she has written his name. and pitted the bottom of the fourth 
page with an inky small-pox, intended to represent a hundred 
more, she takes another sheet and drops a stinging note to the 
dressmaker, who hasn’t sent home the sweet, sweet dress she is to 
wear next week at the Wigginson’s ball. 

Adolphus reads the letter and put it in his desk; he puts a 
new and large elastic band round it, it is the first of a new series, 
and there are two or three packets in the same desk of much the 
same nature; the dressmaker, who has been burying an over- 
worked sister, wipes her red eyes, and takes the sweet, sweet 
material out of its paper. Miss must go smart to the Wigginson’s, 
whoever may die. 

Papa comes in after Miss has gone and also uses two sheets; 
one goes to Tom Witterley, who went to school with him and 
pulled him out of a mill-race, when they were young men on a 
walking tour in Wales together, to tell him how m7 he is that 
money is so tight, that he can’t possibly let him have that four 
hundred, which he wants so urgently to enable him to tide over 
settling day without the necessity of touching his wife’s jointure, 
and the other to Levie, the picture dealer, to say that his final 
offer for the Jordaens and the Canaletto is four hundred—pounds, 
mind, not guineas—and that no other terms will co. 

Tom Witterley sighs over his letter and, putting himself out of 
the question for a minute, remarks to his wife that he is afraid 
his old friend’s expensive family is keeping him poor, in spite of 
his big city business; and then the little wife kisses him and 

takes him next day to her trustee, and triumphantly hands him a 
thousands pounds, which pulls him through, establishes his credit, 
doubles itself in no time, and puts him on the high road to 
fortune. 
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Mr. Levie gets his letter, declares that its “jutht hith blethed 
luck,” sends for poor Phil Scumble, who is down on his luck and 
drifting, and promises him a “hextry four poundth, ma poy,” if 
the Canaletto is ready for receiving its “age” in three days from 
then. ‘ Repleeker o’the latht one Phil, ma tear.” 

Then comes—but we cannot go through the remaining 
hundred and sixteen sheets, and describe their contents and 
answers, and must rest content with having shown that very little 
work would be got through, by paper makers especially, if every 
workman or dealer spent all the time he had to spend, in ponder- 
ing over what became of his wares after they left his hands or 
shop. 

If the man, for instance, who made the pocket-book which Jack 
Ellerton bought on the first morning of his stay in London, had 
had clairvoyance enough about him to have fore-read the entries 
on its very first page, he would have known more about his move- 
ments than anyone, Jack himself excepted. 

Jack had never been methodical, and the primness and gravity 
of even carrying a pocket-book had at first astonished and amused 
him; he had, however, persuaded himself that method and 
regularity befitted a young staff officer, and that it was well to 
commence early to initiate himself in the habits of his future life. 
So he purchased an elaborate arrangement in gilt-edged paper 
and Russia leather, half note-case, half note-book, and devoted 
the first page of the important volume to a record of his engage- 
ments for the second day after the arrival in town of the Ellerton 
family. 

Thus the entries ran— 

“11. Meet General Bush at Horse Guards. 

“3 (If poss.) Meet Lenton at Temple. 

“6. N. M. at ditto Gdns. 

“8, Op. Col. to meet party.” 

We will keep all these engagements together with Jack, if you 
please. 

Colonel Ellerton accompanied him in the first. With military 
precision and punctua! to a second, the two officers met and shook 
hands, as the celebrated time-piece (in which all London believed 
as implicitly then as all London does in its successor now) pointed 
to, and struck the hour. Having saluted the General, Jack 
followed his-elders to a room into which they were ushered by an 
orderly, who announced their names. Jack found himself in the 
presence of a stern-looking personage, with a high and prominent 
nose, a lion-like set of features, and a pair of glittering eyes, that 
seemed to pierce what they saw. 

“Ha, Bush! ha, Ellerton!” said the great man, “ how do? ” 

When the two officers had shaken hands with him, he turned a 


keen but kindly glance at Jack, and said, “This your lad, 
Ellerton ? ” 
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In another few moments Jack, with his face all ablaze with 
delight, diffidence, and honest hero-worship, found himself intro- 
duced and bowing to the greatest Englishman of the age. 

Writing in this later day it is well- -nigh impossible to give any 
idea of the adoration of the army for the Iron Duke. The political 
country was in the throes of the Reform Bill, and the attitude of 
the Duke of Wellington in that matter was not a popular one. 
So far as his position as a statesman stood, just then his name was 
being a little smirched by the populace, and the Apsley House 
bill for glaziers was in excess of the ordinary yearly expenditure 
under that head. But with the army, with his old officers and 
with the young ones who were joining, there was but one aspect 
from which they regarded the Duke, and that was from the stand- 
point of Assaye, of Vittoria, of Salamanca, and of Waterloo, that 
last death-grapple of giants. Every subaltern who buckled on 
his first sword had his name and his image deep in his heart as a 
model and an ideal. Every veteran who had seen that calm face, 
immobile and stern, but lit with battle light, remembered it, and 
had it burnt in on his memory, as the face of a god of war. The 
standing army was the Duke, the Duke the standing army; his 
Pe yprvegerda in the street was a gift of courage to those who received 

; the mere presence in the country of that Eidolon of victory 
pr security and assurance of peace to every faint-heart in the 
land. His name alone was the best recruiting-serge: unt from east 
to west of the narrow seas, and, across them, new-born Belgium 
took heart to live when she remembered the magic of his name. 

So we may excuse the very latest addition to the officers of His 
Majesty’s army for turning crimson, as he hears for the first time 
the voice that. has changed the face of a hundred battlefields, 
and swayed the destinies of nations. He heard, as if in a dream, 
the kindly words addressed to him by the hero of whom his father 
had so often spoken, and saw with silent wonder the colour come 
and go in that father’s cheek, as the Duke said, 

. Glad, very glad, Bush, to be able to serve you, and glad to 
serve E llerton too! Gad, young sir, if you do as well as your 
father did under me—rough work too—the king’s got a bargain— 
what say, Bush?” 

“A very good bargain, your Grace.” 

“Your Grace is too kind to say so,” stammered Colonel 
Ellerton, much more embarrassed than was Jack even. 

“ Not a bit, Ellerton,” said the Duke kindly, and laying his hand 
on the Colonel’s shoulder, “JT haven’t forgotten either the —th 
or the man who led ’em at Waterloo; I hope, youngster,” said he, 
turning to Jack, and giving him his hand, “that you aT do well 
for your father’s sake ; you couldn’t have a better example than 
your father, nor,” he added, “a better man to serve under than 
my old friend Bush.” 

‘And with such-like kindly words that were so precious, coming 
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from the lips of the man whom all three well-nigh worshipped 
did the Duke take his leave of his two old officers and their young 
protégé. 

In high spirits did the three march (for the brief association 
with the greatest soldier of the age put anything like walking out 
of the question) down to the Service Club, to which the General 
and the Colonel both belonged; Jack as proud of his companions 
as though he himself had earned their honours, and Colonel 
Ellerton elated in no ordinary degree. The old service swagger 
came back before twenty yards had been covered, and, in Coeckspur 
Street, the Colonel, deep in some campaigning reminiscence, 
lunged out so fiercely with his stick as to propel a stalwart-looking 
bystander almost through a shop-window. There was a row of 
course, and the man began to bully, but the Colonel, with flashing 
eyes, informed him that anyone but a fool could see that it was 
an accident, and that if he didn’t take himself off he would be 
damned if he wouldn’t cut him down! And that -the glory-fed 
Colonel would have kept his word there is no doubt, but that the 
unfortunate civilian fled across the road in terror for his life, and 
stood on the opposite pavement staring after the trio with wonder 
and awe. 

General Bush laughed heartily at the incident, and swore that 
he would not walk through peaceable London with such a fire- 
eater, and that it was lucky George’s windows did not face 
Piccadilly, or he would have his house stoned as the house of a 
Duke’s man. 

“You’ve fallen foul of a mob-politician, George,” said the 
General, laughing ; ‘ that fellow will go down to his club to-night, 
detail the assault, which he’ll swear was an aristocratic attempt 
on his life, and move a vote to disband the army.” 

Upon which the Colonel grimly said that he would like 
nothing so well as to be present when he did, and that the manner 
in which he, the Colonel, would move an amendment, would 
astonish not only the proposer, but the whole assemblage. 

And so, as old Pepys says, to the club, where, to Jack’s renewed 
delight, he was placed on the candidates’ list, being proposed by 
General Bush and seconded by another general, who had only one 
arm, and who now sleeps well, after life’s fitful fever, at ducal Bad- 
minton. There, too, he was introduced to one or two friends of his 
father, who seemed overjoyed at seeing their old comrade, and 
Jack, when he got into a coach at the door to be driven off for his 
second appointment, was full of a deeper respect for his father than 
he had ever known before. He saw how other men regarded him, 
and that. is a good thing for a son to know. Had he not heard 
the man whom he considered—and he was not alone in his opinion 
—the greatest man on earth speak in glowing terms of praise of 
his conduct under him? Had he not heard General Bush, whose 
name was a synonym for dashing valour, break out into rapturous 
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admiration about “ fighting George Ellerton?” and had he not 
heard a grey-haired veteran gruffly answer to a youngster who had 
asked at the club who the pékin was over whom they were making 
such a fuss.  Pékin, sir? When half-a-dozen of you youngsters 
make half such a pékin, sir, you ll be a credit to the service. Not 
know Ellerton? Fighting George? Albuera Ellerton? Water- 
loo Ellerton ? Damme, sir, you don’t know anything; go back to 
Harrow!” Yes, he had heard of George Ellerton, whose son he 
was, such praise and such a record, that again he vowed he would 
emulate his deeds, and prove worthy of his name. 

Jack’s second engagement that day was with a college chum of 
good family and brains, who was Jack’s senior by far at Cam- 
bridge, and who had taken him up, introduced him to a good set, 
and done him a heap of good in many ways. Jack had written 
from St. Monica’s before starting, and had found a note awaiting 
him when he reached town making the appointment which he 
was now going to keep. He was glad to appear before Bob 
Lenton in the character of a young officer, and wished that the 
Gazette were already out, that he might show it to his friend. 

Lenton, after a brilliant, but not wholly bookish career at Cam- 
bridge, had entered himself of the Temple, and was now indus- 
triously eating dinners, reading law, and seeing life. He was 
determined to succeed at the Bar if hard work would ensure suc- 
cess; but the greater book of human nature was not to be neg- 
lected for the sake of Lyttleton and Blackstone, so he read hard 
by day, but managed to enjoy himself nevertheless; never 
grudged himself a holiday that took him into the fresh air, and 
knew a good many of the reaches and weirs and pleasant back- 
waters of the Upper Thames, a knowledge, at that time, confined 
to very few among amateur oarsmen, whose experience was chiefly 
confined to the course between W estminster and Putney, and who 
had not, except in some rare instances, yet explored the beauties of 
the stream at Quarry Woods, at Formosa, or at Whitchurch, and 
who knew not of the “French Horn” at Sonning, or the cosy 
and quaintly named “ Bel and the Dragon” at Cookham, or even 
that paradise, most popular of all riparian inns, “‘ Bob Stone’ s, at 
Halliford. 

But all of these places Lenton knew, though he called the last 
by its name of the “ Ship,” and not as we luckier oarsmen do now, 
by that of its jolly host; and when the river did not attract 
or Lord’s entice him, was not at all averse to have a night of it in 
town, though these were regarded as luxuries rarely to be in- 
dulged i in, and only then with care and moderation. Such an 
evening he had planned for Jack and himself; a snug dinner in 
his chambers, sent in, of course, from the “ Rainbow”; much 
college chat and tobacco, a visit to the theatre, a musical supper 
at Evans’, a shake-down for Jack at Bob’s chambers, and an early 
plunge in the Roman bath, with a stroll to Hampstead afterwards. 
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“And then, Jack, Pil turn you over to your family, or The 
Duke of Wellington, or the King, God bless him, till you send 
for me or look me up again,” said Lenton, and showed great dis- 
gust when Jack told him of his other engagements, expressing him- 
self in a mildly forcible manner learned at college, and best gleaned 
from the pages of the records of those later "Varsity heroes, Peter 
Priggins and Verdant Green. 

However, Jack pacified him with a promise of an early visit, 
and they sat down contentedly enough to the capital dinner which 
the “ Rainbow” sent them, and, when that was discussed, to the 
equally excellent bottle of wine, which Bob Lenton produced 
from his own cellar, and which, he explained, was a present from 
his father, who was a Worcestershire squire of ancient and 
honourable standing in the county, and who was very proud of the 
talents and university career and conduct of his second son. 
Bob’s elder brother was in the army, and his younger brother 
just going to Oxford, his lot in life being to fill the very snug 
family living that had been in the gift of the family since the 
Reformation, and which had been held by Lenton after Lenton 
from that period, doubtless to the great advantage of the Church 
of England by law established, and certainly to the complete 
satisfaction of the whole of the long string of Reverend Lentons, 
none of whom had ever exchanged the family living and the hand- 
some dwelling-house, rich glebe land, lucrative tithes, and ample 
stipend for Archbishopric, Bishopric, Deanery or any such 
thing. 

The family wine—which was only produced, Bob said, on very 
special occasions—having been opened solemnly, and the usual 
vinous conversation about colour, beeswing, vintage and body, 
which is inevitable at all gatherings where, as in the present case, 
the drinkers know nothing whatever about wine, having been 
satisfactorily got through, the pair settled down to something as 
nearly approaching a sensible chat as is possible to be attained by 
two veterans whose united ages make the grand total of forty-five. 

“Then, I suppose, in a little while you'll be on your way to 
India, Jack ?” said Lenton. 

“We shall not go for at least four months,” said Jack, “ so 
General Bush tells me, and I shall pass most of the time in 
London, I hope.” 

“You are a precious lucky fellow,” said Lenton, “to be going 
under the wing of such an old friend of your father, and such a 
fine officer as General Bush is.” 

“T feel it lucky, F can assure you,” said Jack. 

“I suppose there will be some sort of grand doings at St. 
Monica’s when you come of age, Jack?” 

“Yes, I believe so. My father is bent on it, though I rather 
funk it.” 


“You must go through with it, my dear boy,” said Mentor 
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sagely ; “it’s the penalty, or one of the penalties, you eldest sons 
have to pay for your position.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Jack. 

“ Of course it is, and you must pay it; besides, you say that 
your father wishes it, and of course that settles the matte r 
doesn’t it, Jack ?” 

Lenton was as dutiful and affectionate a son as he was a good 
fellow, and a clever fellow to boot, and had, himself, no doubt on 
the point. 

** Of course it does, Bob,” said Jack, more readily perhaps than 
he would have answered the question a week back. 

“ You don’t know, Bob,” he went on after a minute’s silence, 
“how very differently I feel towards my father these last few 
days.” 

“T thought you and he were always on the best of terms,” said 
Lenton ; “ when he visited you at Cambridge he seemed as proud 
of you as my old father is of me, and that ”—the elder of these 
sages went on most unaffectedly, and with the delicious slap- 
between-the-eyes frankness of his age—* is a good deal more than 
you deserved at Cambridge you know, for you neither worked 
yourself nor played yourself into anything like your proper posi- 
tion, you.know you didn’t, you lazy beggar.” 

Jack laughed, and threw a small cluster of grapes at the head 
of his friend, who promptly caught them as dexterously as Box 
himself would have done, and returned them with better effect. 

“* My dear fellow,” said Jack, “ we have, of course, always been 
on the best of terms. I don’t think a cross word ever passed 
between us—except the day before yesterday,” he hastily added, 
looking somewhat grave as he did so—“ except the day before 
yesterday. By Jove, I'd forgotten the day before yesterday !’ 

“ That is bringing the incident pretty well down to date,” said 
Lenton ; “ what happened the day before yesterday ?” 

“Why,” said Jack, hesitatingly, and with a sudden heightening 
of colour, * young Montagu—ny half-brother, you know—— 

“The youngster who is at Winchester ? ” 

“Yes. Well, he—he gave me a bit of his cheek at the inn 
where we had dined, and I—vwell, old fellow—fact is I gave him 
a box on the ears, and the gov—my father was very much put 
out about it at the time.” 

“ Well, it was not a nice family arrangement, I must admit,” 
said Lenton. | 

“No, it was not; and I can assure you I felt very much 
ashamed of it afterwards, and told my father so.’ 

“ That, was right.” 

‘‘[ was very much irritated at the time about something else, 
and poor Montagu happened to be in the way, and so he got it ; 
that’s the fact of it.” 

“What was the ‘something else,’” asked Lenton drily. 
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* Something, old fellow, that I am going to tell you of. It’sa 
secret, you know,” he added, after drinking half-a-glass of wine, 
as if to fortify himself in the telling of it. 

‘¢Go on,” said Lenton, quietly, “ you’re in a scrape, I suppose, 
What is it? Money?” 

‘No, money—-no!” said Jack, half-impatiently, “ I wouldn’t 
care twopence for a money scrape, and in another two months I 
shall be master of a good round sum and a fair income. No, Bob, 
it’s a worse affair; and I feel it to be worse during the last few 
days, when I’ve been hearing General Bush and old Poynder, and 
all those officers I have met in town, speaking of my father as 
they have. You should have heard what the Duke said only this 
morning !” 

“T can guess the sort of thing, Jack, my boy; my father has 
often spoken of yours, and in pretty much the same straiv I 
expect.” 

“ Well, Bob, I do feel that it would be such a blow to him to 
hear of it, and yet I can’t see any way out, of it.” 

“For goodness’ sake, what is it, Jack ?” 

“ Bob, old man, I’m going to be married as soon as I’m twenty- 
one, and my father knows nothing of it!” 

“Married! are you mad, Jack? What mischief have you been 
getting into in your last Long? Who is—the lady, in the name 
of Fate ?” 

Having gone so far in his confession, and having, it must be 
admitted, screwed his courage to the sticking point before 
revealing so much, Jack now made a clean breast of it, and 
poured into the astonished ears of his friend his whole love story. 
He told it much as, I gather, the calf-love tales of college youth 
are told—whether the college be by Neckar or by Cam. To 
Lenton, who had as yet wisely kept clear of the dangerous passion, 
the affair at first had its ludicrous side, and promised to prove but, 
an ordinary specimen of the oft-told tale of a greenhorn and his 
first sweetheart ; but as Jack proceeded to speak of. his coming 
marriage in a light that. showed that his fear of, displeasing his 
father was only an incident and not an obstacle, he became grave 
and set himself seriously to attempt to argue Jack out of his 
folly, as he termed it. There is no more delicate, and at the same 
time no more hopeless, task, and Lenton soon realised the futility 
of his effort. Jack would neither be reasoned nor coaxed out of 
his determination, and his friend was forced at last..to admit 
ruefully that a man of honour, so Jack put it, was undoubtedly 
bound to keep his word, and that he saw no way out of it but the 
marriage he was endeavouring to combat. The idea of betraying 
his friend’s secret to his father never entered his.mind for a 
moment ; the little worldly attrition he had experienced had not, 
ground down the elge of his school-boy and college hatred of 
tale-bearing, and at last, when driven from pillar of argument to 
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post of sophistry, he relinquished his lost position, he consoled 
himself solely with the thought—and the wish was father to the 
thought in his case—that he had better let the matter take its 
course ; that there was many a slip, etc.; that it was no good to 
holloa, etc.; and that either the course of events, or lover's 
caprice, or even accident itself, might bring about what he 
himself felt that he was unable to effect, though he would have 
given much to have been able to do so, a laying aside by his 
impetuous friend of his youthful infatuation. 

He felt the worst phase of the case was the fact that nothing he 
urged could induce Jack to lay his case before his father. This 
the lad stoutly refused to do. Whether it were that his awkward 
pride could not stand ridicule, or that he chose to pose rather as 
an irretrievably-married man before he made his confession, Bob 
could not gather; but on the point of going, or rather of not 
going, to the Colonel beforehand, he was firm, and his chum had 
to give up that attempt and again trust, not very hopefully, to 
the chapter of accidents. 

So the matter was dropped, and the subject of conversation 
changed, and the chat was becoming merry once more, when the 
clock of a neighbouring church chimed six. At this signal Jack 


jumped up, and pleading a most important engagement resisted 


all his friend’s entreaties either to remain or return, but, taking a 
hearty farewell, went off to keep the engagement noted in his 
third entry in the brand-new note-book. 

Ah! how one fair face lit up at his coming, and how his own 
flushed with real joy and love; for he had shared his secret with 
another and had acknowledged his love, and fought his ladye’s 

cause, albeit with a frere. Ah! the golden hour they spent in 

the old garden by the sparkling river. Love, with his wings, 
brushed every care from their hearts, and hallowed the happy 
eve. 

This time Jack spoke definitely of their marriage. He would 
go down to St. Monica’s for his birthday celebrations, and 
immediately on his return they would be privately married, 
keeping the ceremony as profound a secret after the event as 
before. And once again they plighted troth with only the 
mischievous moon to see. 

Jack kept his last appointment at the opera, where he sat 
dutifully with his family in the box which the Colonel had taken, 
and listened to La Sonnambula with his thoughts far away, 
which partly accounted for his dreaming when he got home that 
he was about to marry Nellie, when the marriage was forbidden 
by Bob Lenton, on the ground that the Duke of Wellington had 
accused Colonel Ellerton of walking in his sleep, whereupon 
General Bush had interfered and had produced Poynder, who had 
brought forward undoubted proofs of the Colonel’s innocence, and 
had then himself united the happy pair. 
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CHAPTER LX, 
CHANGES, 


Bur happy as Nellie was in the contemplation of her coming 
marriage, trouble of another kind was in store for her. The dread 
visitant, who was working such havoc. on our shores that year and 
from whose grip she had fled to the sea-shore and to her fate, 
baulked of one victim in her family, swooped down upon another. 
She had found her father well, and rejoiced to see again his pretty 
daughter at the head of his household, over which she presided 
with a grace that was all her own; but not for long was that to be. 
The cholera was still prowling about the city stealthily and strik- 
ing a victim here and there, and it made prey of the quiet little 
Fleet Street hosier, just when his darling wanted him most. Mr. 
Paul Merewether died in the service of his country, though not 
to the accompaniment of cannon crash and sabre gleam; indeed 
it would have excited great derision had the service in which Le 
perished been put forward—let us say, on his tombstone even. 
It was this way. Mr. Paul Merewether, whom the cholera liad 
already very much terrified, was summoned on an inquest. ‘The 
day was hot, the “ body” was Irish, there was no mortuary in the 
parish ; poor Mikey, before he fell from the scaffold, had been 
compelled to live where he could, and long usage had made a 
trifle of drainage more or less a matter of indifference to him. 
So that the ceremony of * viewing ” had a very bad effect on poor 
Paul, who hated the sight of a dead body, was terribly nervous 
about bad drainage, and morbidly afraid of cholera. All the con- 
ditions for the reception of that disease being thus of the most 
favourable kind, Paul went home and received it. To his 

daughter’s horror he was taken alarmingly ill within an hour after 
his return home, and, spite of hurriedly summoned medical help, 
and the loving eare of his daughter, who brav ely refused to leave 
his side in spite of the terrible nature of the attack, he died that 
same night, only eight short days after Nellie’s arrival in London. 

Stunned by the suddenness of the shock and almost beside her- 
self with grief, Nellie had to depute to others the sad offices con- 
nected with her father’s death. Her only living relative was old 
Simon Merewether of St. Monica's, and to him a messenger was 
at once despatched. Scarcely less shocked than his niece, the old 
fellow at once set off for London, and, so far as tenderness of 
speech and readiness of help was concer ned, supported her in ler 
affliction. To Jack, she had not heart at first to write; the death 
of her parent and only guide almost seemed to her in the light 
of a visitation and a punishment for her having had a secret from 
him. So that Jack was puzzling and worrying himself over her 
silence, and waiting eagerly for another interview, all the while 
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that poor Nellie, in her deep grief, was weeping over her dead 
father, and engaged with her friends in those last solemn rites which 
we English, beyond all other nations, love to pay to our dead. 

He was sitting at home one morning with some military books 
before him and next to them half-a-dozen copies of the Gazette 
containing his name, when a servant announced that someone 
wanted to see him. Raising his eyes at the interruption, what 
was his surprise to see, standing behind the girl, Simon Mere- 
wether. 

The customary ‘ Sunday best ” of St. Monica’s, consisting of a 
suit of jet black broadcloth, and Simon’s hat being off in 
deference to the Colonel’s London house, Jack did not at first 
notice that the old fellow was in mourning ; we, who know his 
inner thoughts, may well guess of his astonishment at seeing him, 
and the natural construction he put upon his visit. That it was 
connected with Nellie in some way or other he did not doubt, 
though he was unable to imagine in what manner. He rose to 
his feet, in some agitation, as Simon entered. 

** What is the matter, Mr. Merewether ? What brings you here 
to London? Is anything wrong with—with—with anybody—at 
St. Monica’s!” he hastily added. 

‘* No, Master John,” said Simon, somewhat startled at his ex- 
citement, “no, Master John, everything there be right and well. 
No, sir,” he went on, lifting his hat and pointing to the band upon 
it, * Pve had a loss o’ my own, sir, since you came up.” 

“ Who was it?” asked Jack in a low tone. Nellie had not 
written—had been silent for a week—he knew not what to think. 

“7508 my poor brother Paul,” replied Simon; “ he’ve died very 
suddenly, sir, and I’ve been fetched up to bury him; there was 
only Nellie, poor girl, to do anything, and she sent off ‘for me the 
same day.” 

“I’m extremely grieved to hear it, Simon,” said Jack with real 
feeling, for the thoughts of his poor little darling alone in her 
grief cut him tothe heart ; “is there anything I can possibly do 
for you? you've only to name it if there is.” 

Old Simon thanked him and named his request, which was for 
an introduction to Colonel Ellerton’s lawyers. There was no will, 
it appeared, and Simon had a knowledge of what steps were 
necessary to obtain possession of the property for his niece about 
equal in extent to a Bedfordshire ploughman’ S experience in 
trawling. He had moreover a countryman’s dread of London and 
London ways, especially in the matter of law, and had decided 
to place himself under the wing of his landlord and employ his 
solicitors. “Colonel Ellerton ‘Il see as I ain’t put upon,” was his 
reflection, begotten of confidence in a good landlord, and accord- 
ingly he had betaken himself to the Colonel’s London house. 

Jack was soon assured from the old fellow’s manner that Nellie 
had kept her seeret, and that he could venture on enguiries with- 
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out exciting suspicion. “How does Miss Merewether take it?” he 
asked. 

“Poor thing,” said Simon, taking the chair to which Jack 
motioned him; “she be greatly shook for sure, Master John, but 
she'll bide up and hope; I aim to get her to come and live along 
o’ me for a bit, but she don’t seem to feel equal to it just yet; we 
must wait, Master John, we must wait.” 

Jack said a few commonplace things by way of homely consola- 
tion, and, in the midst of them, the Colonel walked in. He was 
surprised, as Jack had been, to see his tenant there, and at first 
surmised some calamity at home. When he heard the cause of 
Simon’s visit, he first proceeded to express his sympathy, which 
he.did in a few manly, hearty, and kindly sentences that went 
straight to the old man’s heart. Next he interested himself in 
the cause of Simon’s visit, and, after advising him how to proceed 
and giving him the letter of introduction to his solicitors, he 
said : 

“Tell the young lady how sorry I am to hear of the great 
trouble that has befallen her. I shall certainly call and bring 
Mrs. Ellerton to see her, poor thing. And, Merewether, if there’s 
anything that either you or she wants while this business is going 
on, mind you let me know; you'll find Weston and Lade very 
good people as solicitors, and a highly respectable and oid- 
established firm; but there are always things cropping up in 
these matters that no one can foresee, and you may trust to me if 
you want any assistance of any kind.” 

Simon Merewether took his leave of Colonel Ellerton with 
inany thanks and expressions of gratitude and with a feeling of 
perfect security against legal land-sharks ; having at the Colonel’s 
request written Nellie’s address, in order that he might carry out 
his intention of visiting the fatherless girl in her trouble. This, 
in effect, he did a few days later in company with his wife, and 
both were much struck by the beauty and manners of the young 
girl. 

“It’s impossible, my dear,” said the kind-hearted Colonel as 
they were driving home, “for that young girl, who’s the most 
lady-like and cultivated girl I’ve ever met of her class, to live at 
St. Monica’s at a fisherman’s public-house; I shall tell old Mere- 
wether so; she should have a proper companion with her until 
she married. Lade told me yesterday, that from what they gather 
at present, the father died extremely well off, and the girl will be 
a tremendous catch in her circle.” 

The one great benefit that Nellie had derived from Simon’s visit 
to the Colonel had been the prompt arrival of Jack to comfort her. 
Her trouble brought her an access of love and tenderness from 
him that went far to blot out her grief. She no longer suffered 
alone, but was daily cheered by the presence of him, who, now 
that her father was gone, was indeed all the world to her. For 
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the first time in his life perhaps, and certainly for the first time 
in his love, Jack was entirely self-forgetful, and set himself heart 
and soul to alleviate the grief of his darling, endeared to him ten- 
fold by her very grief. Very sweet to Nellie was that time in 
spite of her loss. Old Tusser’s axiom is true even in the face of 
death. 


“ Except wind stand as never wind stood, 
Tt is an ill wind that turneth none to good. 


When he had done all that lay in his power for his niece, old 
Simon Merewether betook himself again to St. Monica’s and his 
business, which had, during his absence, heen looked after by Tom 
Raby. Very grieved was honest Tom to hear of Nellie’s sorrow, 
and, but for a sense that it would perhaps appear to be an attempt 
to take advantage of her lonely pozition, he would have pro- 
ceeded to London to lay, for the second time, his fortunes at her 
feet. 

In the early autumn there were great doings at St. Monica’s over 
Jack’s coming of age, and for that important ceremony the whole 
family returned to the Grange, which was full of guests from top 
to bottom. Many of Jack’s brother officers, his Colonel, General 
Bush and Lenton, and the representatives of most of the great 
families of the neighbourhood were all present to do honour to 
the house of Ellerton. Jack’s powers as a speech-maker were 

severely tested, but, with the aid of a little judicious coaching as om 
Lenton, he “ pulled through,” as that gentleman remarked, 

“ first-rate style.” Colonel Ellerton was greatly elated by the sur- 
roundings of the Sicaiati and very proud of Jack. 

A circumstance which gave Jack as much pleasure as anything 
connected with the attainment of his majority was a solemn con- 
clave held, on the morning after his birthday, in the library, at 
which meeting Colonel Ellerton and old Mr. Weston, the family 
solicitor, formally discharged themselves from their position as 
trustees of his grandmother’s bequest to him, and put him in 
possession of the property left to him by old Sophonisha. It was 
no small amount originally, for the sum and estate left by the old 
Colonel to his faithful helpmeet had been handsome, and under 
the care of the trustees and burdened by no expense it had 
swelled and improved in every way as it grew, till it had attained 
a value which fairly made Jack stagger when the solicitor named 
it at the opening of the business. Jack was a rich man at twenty- 
one, and his further expectations were splendid. 

Ten days after this, one wet morning, rain falling in inter- 
mittent showers and wind sweeping hoarsely and chillingly 
through the sopping streets, there was a very quiet, not to say 
sly, wedding in an old city church that stood, melancholy and 
dismal, on the side of a hill running down to the Thames from 
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Eastcheap and Tower Street. The church was full of river-damp 
and mist, the clergyman cross at being dragged away from his cosy 
fire and his books, the beadle supercilious, the female pew-opener 
unnecessarily confidential, and the spirits of the chief actors in 
the ceremony far from high. ‘* Dressed in deep mourning to be 
married in; jest fancy!” whispered the pew-opener to her 
comrade, as the small procession went up towards the Communion- 
table for the ceremony, and the beadle winked at the old harridan, 
as he remarked on the fact that no friends attended, and that 
they were to be the witnesses of this strange marriage. A run- 
away match evidently, and a shabby affair, they voted, although 
interesting and possibly romantic. They altered their minds in 
the vestry after the marriage, when the bridegroom described 
himself as Ensign in His Majesty’s Army, and, after astonishing 
and delighting the clergyman by the amount of his fee, gladdened 
and surprised the two subordinate witnesses with a bank-note 
apiece for their trouble. Then husband and wife went out into 
the rain and met their carriage in Idol Lane, from whence they 
were driven away to spend their honeymoon at Woodford Wells, 

the bride, as was supposed, being at the house of a hastily 
invented female friend, and the bridegroom on a farewell visit to 
Cambridge before sailing for India. 

Thus, as modestly and quietly as the poorest in the land, were 
these lovers united; each wealthy, each young, each handsome : 
surely the strangest matrimonial game ever played. 

A brief period of exquisite happiness to Nellie and Jack, and 
then the inevitable parting came. It should not be for long, he 
told her. He was to write to his father, announcing his marriage, 
as soon as he reached India, and Nellie was to join him as soon 
as possible. He told her, and he really meant it, that he was 
careless how his family took the news; they were rich enough to 
live independently of any help or recognition from them ; the die 
was cast and they were strong enough to abide any shock of fate 
that might follow. 

So one night Jack kissed his weeping wife for the last time and 
went away to a grand dinner which Colonel Ellerton was giving 
to his old friend Bush and to his son, and listening to the cheery, 
hearty voice of his father speaking from a full heart, had half a 
mind to confess all to him, and to ask the blessing of the old 
soldier for his Nellie also. But it was not to be, and the words 
were unspoken that might have saved misery, shame and sin in 
the hereafter. Jack used much the same formula as we found 
Simon using about Nellie’s ]ast journey to London; “it’s done and 
it can’t be helped.” For the last time he clasped his father’s hand, 
knowing that there lay between them the only seeret of his life, 
the only important fact he had ever kept back’ from the kind and 


indulgent parent, who was now, more than eyer, his ideal of what 
aman should be. 
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A breezy drive with jovial companions to Southampton, where 
the regiment was to embark; a few nights of hearty hospitality, 
the pomp and parade of a final, but for Jack a first, inspection, 
and then one morning the march aboard; the passage through 
the flag-decked streets, lined with cheering spectators, and the 
shrill notes of the fifes as they gave out the old quickstep that 
has marched over and trampled down so many, many hearts, “ The 
girl I left behind me.” 

Two days later, a cluster of officers on the quarter-deck of the 
Merionethshire took their last look at Old England, and among 
them Jack Ellerton. Farewell, brave Jack, weak Jack, loving, 
foolish Jack! One wild scene for you, and then, for you and the 
girl you left behind you, peace and eternal rest. 


(To he contin ued.) 















































THE ILMINGTON HILLS: 


A GOSSIP ON THEIR ASSOCIATIONS, FOLK-LORE, AND ANTIQUIT ES. 


I. 


ALTHOUGH detached from the main chain of the Coteswolds hy 
the valley traversed by the West-Midland Railway, the Ilmington 
Hills may still be said to belong to, and to form the northern 
extremity of, that extensive range. Geologically speaking they 
are of the same oolitic formation. They cover an area of some 
eight or nine square miles. On their western side they rise 
abruptly out of the Vale of Evesham, and are a conspicuous object 
over much of the wide plain of the Severn. To the east and north- 
east. they sink less abruptly, but still by bold declivities, into the 
Vale of Red Horse, and those districts of Warwickshire called by 
old writers “ The Feldons ;” whilst to the northward they command 
a wide view beyond the Avon, over what was formerly regarded as 
the “ Forest” division of the same county, and which was shadowed 
in Saxon and Norman times by the woods of Arden. 

Three villages, situated at about equal distances from each 
other around them, divide the area of these hills between their 
respective parishes. Ilmington lies at their north-eastern base ; 
Ebrington occupies a spur of high land to the south; whilst 
Mickleton is at their western extremity, where they sink into the 
Vale of Evesham. A portion of the first, and the whole of the two 
latter parishes are in Gloucestershire; the village of Ilmington, 
with that part of the hills which approaches it most nearly, is in 
the county of Warwick. All three of these parishes are connected 
by interesting associations with English literature. 

_In antiquities of the earlier periods, this district is not specially 
rich. Along the top of the eastern ridge which looks towards 
Shipston-on-Stour, between Foxcote and Cathole, may be traced a 
row of tumuli, three in number. But the3ze would seem to have 
been much defaced by the plough in former times, and as they 
are now covered with wood, they have almost wholly escaped the 
notice of antiquaries. 

_ Crossing the middle of the hills almost from west to east, the 
line of a Roman road may be followed, which has enjoyed a similar 
immunity. It would seem to have connected the way locally 
known as “ Buckle Street” (which crosses the Avon at Bidford, 
and proceeds towards Stow-on-the-Wold) with the better-known 
Fosse-way. Over the top and eastern slope of the hills, this road 
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is still in use as a bridle path; but as it approaches Mickleton to 
the west, though its course is clearly to be traced, it no longer 
exists as a public way. 

On that. part of the summit which immediately overhangs thie 
village of Ilmington is Knebsworth, a plain of open tableland of 
some extent. It is of fine springy greensward, and has often 
served as the racecourse of the neighbourhood. ‘This plain, some 
one-and-a-half or two miles in circuit, is all that now remains of 
the open downs which a century ago extended over nearly the 
whole of the tops of these hills. ‘The Roman road crosses Knebs- 
worth, and here, at no great distance from its track, may be seen 
a. rectangular embankment and foss. County historians speak of 
this work as an “ancient camp,” but throw no light upon its 
date. The regularity of the fortification, and its vicinity to the 
above-named road, seem to suggest a Roman origin; but its 
small size would argue that it could scarcely have been a camp. 
More probably it was thrown up as a fortified post of observation 
merely, for which the situation is well fitted. 

Turning from such antiquarian matters to folk-lore, it may be 
mentioned that Knebsworth was formerly held to be the favourite 
hunting-ground of a pack of phantom hounds. This belief was, 
of course, but a localization of a superstition as widely spread as 
the Teutonic race. Another superstition, of which too indications 
are to be found far and wide, had also a local habitation on the 
tops of these hills, but somewhat more to the south-west, and on 
their south-western slopes. This was the “night coach.” Whether 
the spectral equipage of vulgar belief, in this and other districts, 
be the lineal representative of the car of Hecate in cl: issical, or that 
of Freyia in Northern mythology, as has been disputed, we need 
not stay to enquire ; certain it is that the people of this district 
most potently helieved in the existence of such an apparition in 
the localities indicated. The “night coach” seems to have 
delighted in pursuing routes ‘ where mortal Jehu ne’er might 
drive.” It was sombre in colour, and was drawn by six horses. 
[t especially favoured midnight, but did not confine its rambles 
to the hours of darkness; iadeod, one of the most reliable and 
circumstantial accounts of it which has reached me relates to its 
appearance in broad day. I had the story from a lady who 
retained a powerful memory till near ninety, and who spoke with 
much exactness of things which she had seen and heard in Jast 
century. The ghost-seer was her father, a substantial farmer, a 
man of strong natural under standing and some reading. 

In the moist climate of Gloucestershire the morning mists 
hang long upon the hills, and it was on a misty morning in or 
about the year,1780, that. the person whose adventure has to be 
narrated was walking alone on the hill, and over that part of it 
which lies in the parish of Ebrington. All around was at that 
time open down—short turf, with brakes of furze here and there. 
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He was walking on, absorbed in his own meditations, as a solitary 
pedestrian is apt to be from whose vision all external objects are 
shut off by a fog, when he became aware that some vehicle was 
close upon him. It passed him swiftly and silently, and at so 
short a distance that it seemed by stretching out his hand he 
might have touched it. He described it as resembling one of the 
heavy family coaches, at that time grown old fashioned, and as 
having been drawn by six dark horses. That it should have 
passed noiselessly over the soft turf of the downs was scarcely 
matter for wonder, nor did he at the moment realize the incon- 
gruity of such a vehicle driving in such a place. That he had seen 
anything out of the common course of nature did not, taken as 
he was by surprise, occur to him, and before he had time for 
reflection he saw the whole equipage pass over the brow of the 
hill into the mist below, at a point where no material vehicle 
could have kept its wheels. Then, and not till then, did he 
become aware of the unsubstantial nature of what he had seen ; 
and ever afterwards he remained firmly convinced that he had 
met with the “night coach.” 

What part imagination or optical delusion may have had to do 
in the matter, I cannot of course say; but so trustworthy was the 
channel through which this story was derived, that I am convinced 
nothing has been stated which the hero of it did not believe as fact. 

For the above superstition some sceptics have suggested a 
material basis, derived from a story in itself somewhat tragical. 
Near the head of one of the valleys which run into these hills, 
and in the parish of Ilmington, stands Foxcote House, long the 
seat of a family named Canning. The founder of this family 
lived in the fifteenth century. He was in his time Lord Mayor of 
London, and was a brother of the more widely celebrated William 
Canning of Bristol, whose name is closely connected with the 
church of St. Mary Redclyff, and who, after much of a life-time 
spent in successful commerce, became no less eminent as an 
ecclesiastic than he had been as a merchant. 

Near the middle of last century the then Canning of Foxcote 
happened to have a quarrel with a neighbouring landed gentle- 
man, a certain Captain Barnsley of Charringworth. Charringworth 
is & hamlet of Ebrington, and its picturesque old Manor House still 
looks down upon the same valley as that in which Foxcote stands, 
but at a somewhat lower point. A challenge had passed between 
the neighbours, and had been accepted, but in the interim it so 
happened that they met at the borders of their estates. An 
altercation followed, and Canning, who carried a spud, killed 
Barnsley on the spot. Mr. Canning escaped to the Continent, 
where he is said to have spent the remainder of his life. 

This story has suggested to the sceptics above mentioned, that 
possibly the Mr. Canning in question, instead of remaining 
wholly in France, may at times have lain concealed in his own 
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house; and that not daring to venture abroad by day, his 
nocturnal drives may have given rise to, or at least. strengthened 
the belief in, this superstition. This may or may not have been 
the case. There are some persons who are not happy till they 
can find a matter-of-fact solution for every mystery. Of the un- 
fortunate Captain Barnsley of Charringworth, little is known, 
beyond the manner of his death. Tradition has one story about 
him, which smacks of the bucolic Joe Miller. Wood had been 
stolen from his fences, and he set one of his rustics to watch. To 
satisfy himself of the vigilance of his sentinel, Barnsley disguised 
himself, and going quietly to the place by night, began to pull 
down the fence. Hodge was not to be caught napping; he 
recognised his visitor, and was fully equal to the occasion. He 
appeared with a cudgel in his hand, of which he began to make 
a liberal use. 

“ Hold, hold!” cried the Captain, “I am your master! 

“My master, eh? Don’t thee be too sure. We'll see who's 
master ;” and it’ was not till his antagonist had been well belaboured, 
that Hodge thought proper to discover his mistake. 

With this same hamlet of Charringworth is connected a story 
of ‘a far different complexion, and one which has found a wider 
audience. I refer to the curious affair known as the “ Campden 
Wonder,” which is familiar to those learned in causes célébres, 
and which has generally been told with more or less inaccuracy 
by modern tellers, owing to their want of local knowledge. In 
more ways than one the “ Campden Wonder” remains what it has 
always been, an unsolved enigma. 

On the Ebrington or western side of these hills, a mile from 
their base, is the interesting old market town of Campden, which 
gives the title of Viscount to the Noels, Earls of Gainsborough. 
In the year of the Restoration, 1660, the Noel estates were in the 
possession of Julian, Viscountess Campden, and her steward was 
a certain William Harrison. Master Harrison was seventy years 
of age, grave, and of good repute. He would seem to have been 
of Puritanical leanings, for we find him in Commonwealth times 
to have been an attendant at the week-day lectures of the Rev. 
Master Bartholomew, who was then held to be a bright and 
shining light; though to the scandal of his more fanatieal 
brethren, he proved an apostate at the Restoration; and was 
made, according to that’ rare work, the “ Annus Mirabilis,” 
asign to the nation, being “struck dead on the first. Lord’s 
Day on which he read the Service Book ”! 

Some part of the lands at Charringworth belonged to the Lady 
Campden ; and on the afternoon of the 16th of August, the day 
being fine, Master*Harrison walked to that place to collect rents. 
Thé distance is some three. and a half miles.. The tenants were 
-busy in the harvest-field, and he had to wait their return home. 
He had expected to be paid a considerable sum, but received only 
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£23. It was dusk when the grave old steward, in his steepie- 
crowned hat, and his white Puritanical bands, set out towards 
Ebrington on his homeward way. 

But he did not reach Campden. As the night grew late his 
wife became alarmed, and sent his servant, John Perry, to meet 
him. He also went, and came not again. At daybreak Harrison’s 
son started to look for his father, and met Perry returning. The 
latter reported that he had been to Charringworth, but that his 
master had left that place on the previous evening. The younger 
Harrison and Perry made enquiries in the village of Ebrington, 
which lay on the road to Charringworth, and learnt that a hat, 
neck-bands, and a comb, had been picked up. The bands were 
bloody, and the hat slashed as if cut by a sword. Harrison 
recognised the things as belonging to his father. He was taken 
to the spot where they had been found, which was in Ebrington 
Brach (brake), at a place where the road, leading from the village 
to Battle Bridge in the direction of Campden, lay through a 
narrow passage between high brakes of furze. But nothing 
resulted from the search then made, nor from the more general 
search of that afternoon, in which most of the imhabitants of 
Campden took part. 

None doubted that Harrison had been murdered; and the fact. 
that Perry had been absent the whole night presently brought 
him under suspicion. He was taken into custody, and lay in 
prison for some days; and after having at various examinations 
made vague and contradictory statements, he at last confessed 
that he had been accessory to the crime, his brother Richard, and 
his mother, Joan Perry, having been the principals. The account 
which he now gave of the affair was perfectly coherent and cir- 
cumstantial. On the morning of the murder he had met with 
his brother, and had told him of the business on which his master 
would that evening be engaged. When sent by his mistress he 
had again fallen in with Richard Perry, and they had walked 
towards Ebrington together. He had consented that his master 
should be robbed, but had walked away into the fields that he 
night not see what. was to follow. When he returned to the 
road he found his master lying on the ground held down by his 
brother, whilst his mother stood by. He had begged that no 
murder might be done, but Richard had answered “he was a fool,” 
and had strangled the old man with a piece of “inkle.” Richard 
Perry had then taken a bag of money from the pocket of the 
murdered man and thrown it into his mother’s lap. 

It is true that the body was not to be found in the place where 
John Perry said that it had been hidden. But it was conjectured 
that it might have been removed after his apprehension, and  dili- 
gent search was made for it. According to John Perry, it had 
been thrown into a great sink not far from the remains of. Camp- 
den House. Among the sumptuous buildings of James. the 
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Virst’s time, Campden House had been one of the most magnifi- 
cent. During the earlier period of the Civil War it had been held 
by a Royalist garrison; but as the king’s cause declined, the 
garrison had been drawn off, and the place dismantled and 
burned. It now lay a vast heap of ruins, which were well fitted 
for the purposes of concealment. These ruins were now subjected 
to a careful examination, but: still the body was not found. 

A year earlier Master Harrison’s house had been broken into 
and robbed of more than a hundred pounds. John Perry, on 
being questioned on the subject, now admitted that this also had 
been the work of himself and his brother. But it is worthy of 
note that when search was made in the place where he stated the 
money to have been buried, nothing was discovered. 

At the next Gloucester assizes indictments were preferred 
against the three Perrys for burglary and murder. But as the 
body had not been found, the presiding judge refused to try them 
on the second charge. The first was proceeded with, and to this 
they pleaded “ not guilty.” But as the alleged burglary had been 
committed previous to the accession of Charles II., they after- 

ards withdrew that plea, and substituted one of “ Guilty,” 
praying the benefit of the Act of Pardon and Indemnity passed at 
the Restoration, and received pardon accordingly. 

They remained in prison; and in the following spring were 
placed for trial before a less punctilious judge, when, being found 
guilty of murder, they were all three sentenced to death. A _ 
days later they were brought to Broadway Hill, within sight ¢« 
Campden, for execution. Joan Perry, the mother, was - 
hanged, after protesting that she was innocent of both the 
robberies and the murder. Richard next mounted the ladder, 
and made a like protestation; then turning to his brother, he 

earnestly besought him to speak the full truth. But John, 
“‘ with a surly and dogged carriage, told the people that he was 
not obliged to confess to them.” 

Last of all John Perry was brought to the gallows. From the 
time of his first confession to that moment he had adhered 
steadily to his story, and whilst in prison had even accused his 
mother and brother of attempting to poison him. Yet he now, at 
the last, declared that instead of having had any hand in the death 
of his master, he was wholly ignorant of what had become of him. 

All this time the younger Harrison stood at the foot of the 
ladder. It was through his instrumentality that these wretches 
were brought to suffer within sight of their own homes ; and he 
also procured that John Perry should be hanged in chains, that he 
might daily have the satisfaction of seeing his remains. 

Two years later Master William Harrison quietly walked into 
his own house again. He had many strange things to tell; but 
that among them which seems most to have astonished his 
neighbours was his assertion that on the night of his supposed 
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murder he had never even seen either of the Perrys. His tale 
was one which in these days would scarcely find credence, but it 
was otherwise in the seventeenth century. We have his narrative 
in his own words in a letter written by him to Sir Thomas 
Overbury, knight. 

He tells us that on that eventful evening, as he was walking 
homewards through the narrow passage in Ebrington Furze, he 
was met by a horseman, who attacked him with his sword. 
Harrison tried to defend himself with his cane, but received 
several wounds ; and whilst thus engaged, a second horseman rode 
up behind, and ran him through the thigh. A third rider now 
came up; and Harrison was bound, hood-winked, and tied on a 
horse behind one of his captors. | 

In this manner and half dead from his wounds he was earried 
off to a sea port, which he believed to be Deal, where he was put. 
on shipboard and taken to Smyrna; in which place, with others 
who were prisoners like himself, he was sold asaslave. Professing 
some knowledge of medicine he was bought by an old physician, 
but his master dying before long, he seized that opportunity of 
making his escape, and after various dangers and difficulties 
succeeded in reaching his home. 

That Harrison was capable of absenting himself for any unlaw- 
ful purposes of his own never seems to have been suspected; but 
it has been conjectured that possibly his son may have contrived 
his abduction with a view to succeeding him in his stewardship. 
The excessive rigour which he showed in prosecuting the Perrys 
has been held by some to favour this theory. But it is supported 
by no evidence, and never appears to have gained much credence. 
As to John Perry’s accusation of himself and his kindred, it seems 
scarcely possible to refer it to any other cause than mental 
delusion. It serves, however, to show how little the evidence ofa 
single witness is to be relied upon, however direct and circum- 
stantial that evidence may be. 

The Sir Thomas Overbury mentioned above was not the dis- 
tinguished statesman, poet, and courtier, whose talents and death 
fill so marked a place in the annals of the reign of James I., but. 
his nephew and heir. The only claim which this younger Sir 
Thomas has to literary honours rests on his account of the Campden 
Wonder, communicated asa letter to his “friend and kinsman 
Thomas Shirley, Doctor of Physic, in London;” and which was 
printed as a pamphlet in 1676. 

The great Sir Thomas was born under the shadow of these hills, 
and among the associations connected with them, his memory is 
certainly not one to be neglected. I shall hope to have somethin 
of interest to say with regard to him by-and-by. But this must 
be reserved for a future article, for in the present I have already 
exceeded my allotted space. 


F, SCARLETT POTTER. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A VERY fallacious notion seems to be prevalent on the part of the 
general public that photography is an art very nearly approaching 
the occult, but nothing can well be further from the real state of 
the case, as it is, on the contrary, a very simple and easily acquired 
art—I had almost said amusement—and can be learned from a 
handbook. 

It is very fascinating, especially in the earlier d: ays of the 
beginner, and the ease with which photographs can be taken by 
the modern dry plate process leads the tyro to roam about always 
on the look-out for whomsoever he may focus. 

When I first took up the role of an amateur photographer, | 
made myself a veritable terror to the neighbourhood, and those 
who knew of the new bent of my mind went by my domicile in 
fear and trembling and with an anxious aspect, just, for all the 
world, as if they were actually in a studio—for a portion of my 
paraphernalia was an instantaneous shutter, by the aid of which 
I was able to secure rapid views. Sunday was my great day, and 
just as the people began to file past on their way from church, out 

came my camera, and, concealed amongst the lilac bushes in my 
front garden, I was wont to lay in wait with a two-foot smile, like 
a tiger ready for its spring—and almost as much dreaded by my 
friends—and, so soon as a notable group came within range, click 
went my trigger, and lo! the picture only needed to be dey eloped 
and otherwise prepared. Thus I was in the habit of producing 
pictures in which highly respectable and decorous old gentlemen 
would be shown standing on one leg, with the other lifted in the 
air, as if hopping ; another would be pourtrayed in the form of an 
animated letter X, as he happened to be taken just as he was 
making a stride; another would be shown in the act of taking off 
his hat with a sweep, but appearing in the photograph as though 
committing a violent assault, with the said head-gear, upon the 
lady who was in reality being gracefully saluted ; others would be 
blowing their noses and looking ridiculous; others who happened 
to be walking past, at a more brisk pace than usual, might be 
presented sans legs at all—each looking like a head and trunk with 
some diaphanous cloudy-looking support that gave a very phan- 
tasmal general aspect to the object; one gentleman—who wore a 
white hat, and who stooped in his gait—always gave the impression, 
in the resulting photo, that he was carrying his nose by the shortest 
cut to the ground; and this gentleman, in particular, who was of a 
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meek, retiring disposition, became a livid object of terrified appre- 
hension as he neared the spot, and hastened onward in the greatest 
trepidation in order to avoid being, as it were, lampooned—for I 
took care that any striking picture was duly circulated among the 
group of friends. | 

This was of course all very wrong and unchristian, but, fortu- 
nately for my victims, many of these attempts were failures— 
either from one cause or another—but sufficient survived the 
various vicissitudes of the perfunctory treatment of the novice to 
“get my name up.” People got at last to carefully put up their 
umbrellas as they passed, and all I could focus was an apprehensive 
nose; and those who had been in the habit for years past of 
grouping themselves at the corner where the cross roads divide— 
just opposite my house—became afraid to do so, but went a little 
way onward so as to be covered from the baleful glance of my 
searching lens—much to my chagrin. 

It was curious to see those who were in the secret, and did not 
mind being photographed, so long as they could be made to appear 
dignified, pass by my hiding place. They drew themselves up to 
their full height, and scrupulously turned towards the possible 
camera their best side face, and generally placed themselves in the 
most romantic and interesting attitudes; but all in vain; for so 
fell was the spirit that then actuated the amateur photographer, 
that, so soon as he saw them all ready, he turned the angle aside, 
and sought for other and more noticeable subjects. 

Passing traps and bicyclists were aimed at by the score, and 
sometimes only the hind wheel was secured on the plate; or some- 
times a cart appeared to be but a square mass of fog, or the horse’s 
legs did not show, or it had two heads, or else the plate only 
showed the wheels in full presence, and nothing else. 

In the earlier stages of the craze, for such it was, my family fell 
into the groove I thus prepared for them with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, and were ready to be photographed whenever and in 
whatever combination I, the pater, chose to fix upon; but even 
they—long suffering as families are to the fads of their progeni- 
tors—became at last so thoroughly sick of the constant posing and 
focussing, that at last it was only by dint of unlimited bribes— 
in the shape of sweets and toffified presents—that even the 
youngest of the clan could be induced-to submit his rubicund 
countenance and podgy form to the influence of the camera; the 
bulldog, too, became so familiar with the whole business, that she 
actually sniffed when her master assumed a wheedling air, with 
the well-known camera and black velvet in his grasp. The times 
that that bulldog has been focussed would use up the computations 
ofa multiplication table, and unhappily, as a rule, the result has 
been dire failure—as that very estimable quadruped generally 
winks, or becomes conscious of the possibility of cats and starts 
away, thus spoiling an otherwise unblemished photo, 
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As with most things that are started vehemently, and I venture 
to say that most beginners with the fascinating art of photography 
are vehement, the first hot fervour soon subsides and more mode- 
rate counsels prevail, and less plates are wasted. In many cases, 
however, after a close perusal of the accounts of the various exhi- 
bitions—detailed at length in the Photographic Press—the tyro 
begins to be ambitious to excel, and to become an exhibitor ; and 
he, moreover, soon acquires such countless negatives of his own 
family, and his own and his friend’s dogs, that he is led to seek for 
other subjects wider afield. He has, we will suppose, secured a 
tourist’s set, very light and neatly packed in a hand case, together 
with a folding stand. With this he sallies forth, and varied and 
ambitious are his first ideas of landscape taking, especially when, 
as is often the case, he proceeds to do a landscape at the very 
first outset of his career. 

The advice books generally suggest a first commencement being 
made upon some stationery object—such as a plaster bust, or a 
house, or something of a similarly motionless character. For my 
part, the very first photograph I attempted, the early morning 
after I had brought my set home, was a group consisting of five 
persons, a tricycle, and two dogs. I had passed the previous 
evening in reading up most carefully all that had to be done; and 
the night hours were largely filled with dreams of most striking 
pictures of phenomenal appearance and beauty. As soon as the 
group could be mustered in the morning, they were marshalled on 
the lawn; but it was noticeable that upon the faces of all 
present—except perhaps that of the operator, who was a shade 
nervous—there were displayed looks, expressive of amused doubt, 
which further tended to the discomposure of the embryo photo- 
graphic artist. He, however, with due gravity, continued the opera- 
tions, as laid down in the manual, and finally exposed the plate. All 
the family accompanied him into the cellar, where the ruby lamp was 
lighted in readiness, and watched the process of flooding the plate 
with the ready-made developer with unflagging interest—not that 
anything of a special nature was expected, but all seemed to be 
possessed of a vague curiosity to see what particular shape disaster 
would assume, and what sort of a fantastic affair would be evolved. 
When somebody’s collar made its appearance as a black strip, on 
the negative, there was a chorus of ah’s! but as detail after detail 
showed itself, and a fairly satisfactory negative was produced, 
astonishment, mingled with some small respect for the operator, 
became manifest. In the presence of the leading fact that, after 
all,a picture had been produced, minor defects were passed lightly 
over, and there was a general agreement that we had succeeded in 
getting a good photograph, considering. While arranging the 
group it was decided that it would look nice to have the larger 
dog, a deerhound, gazing up affectionately into its mistress’ face 5 
and to this end the dog was spoken to, and coaxed, and pushed, 
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until it did eventually pose itself in the required attitude. During 
the exposure, however, while all were casting the stony glare into 
space that people seem to think essential while being photographed, 
the dog had moved, and all the time had been carefully waving 
its bushy tail to and fro—the result being that in the resultin 
print, the whole dog presented the general appearance of a bundle 
of tow, no feature or limb of any kind being distinguishable ; 
while the misguided animal had apparently discovered somethin 
upon the ground that required close examination. The other dog, a 
white one, was presented with three legs and a sort of pillow case, 
and two distinct faces; but, nevertheless, it was tacitly understood 
that the effort was a great success, and foreboded great things to 
come. 

In the same way the tyro, on his first expedition, instead of 
heing content with one church, or a house, or one or two trees, for 
his first photo away from home, sets himself to work to think 
which of all the views he remembers is the grandest, and probably 
hies himself and his camera to some high hill, or other point of 
vantage, and straightway proceeds to try to produce a landscape— 
upon his small plate—extending as far as the eye can reach, and 
the great probability is that he will be disgusted to find, instead 
of a similitude of one of the “ Views by Friths,” he has only about 
the first hundred yards, with, perhaps, a tree or two in focus, while 
their leaves and branches are misty, owing to the motion caused 
hy the wind, while the cow in the field a quarter ofa mile off is 
rendered like a speck of dust. 

In nothing so much as photography does wisdom come from 
experience, and the tyro soon learns to moderate his aspirations, 
and to confine his efforts to more practicable subjects, until he 
gains more skill in the manipulation of his lens and his chemicals. 

To the tourist the camera is a most interesting adjunct, as, by 
its aid he can secure an ever living view of each place of interest, 
and when he returns home, instead of seeking to laboriously des- 
cribe in words the sights he has seen, all he need do is to proceed 
into the darkness of his cellar, or dark room, and develop his 
negatives, and then scatter his prints broadcast among enquiring 
friends. 

During a tricycle tour in England and in Normandy and 
Brittany last year, the present writer took something like fifty or 
sixty views of different places and scenes of interest. Most of 
these turned out fairly well—although he was then but in the 
first months of his novitiate—and, therefore, it can readily be 
understocd, that the art is not difficult of acquirement. One.of 
these views was an impromptu picture of his compagnon du 
voyage, fast asleep in bed at nine o’clock in the morning, when 
the breakfast bell was ringing and the amateur photographer had 
been out for a couple of hours in the early sunshine, and had 
been luxuriously bathing in,the sea in St. Aubyn’s Bay, Jersey. 


























































&6 AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


This picture is an everlasting memento of a lazy man, and is duly 
labelled as such. 

The whole of the apparatus, stand and six plates included, only 
weighs 5lbs. 80zs., so that there is no difficulty in transport. 

The chemicals needed are usually simple to manage, and do not 
soil the hands or clothes, and there is really little to stand as a set- 
off against the pleasures and advantages of the practice of amateur 
photography in its modern form. 


SIGMA SMITH. 











INCOGNITA. 


I saw the slight tremor, the flush on her cheek, 

As we crawled up the hill-side—a perilous way— 
Or plunged into darkness with terrible shriek, 

Then burst with a scream into dazzling day. 





Swiftly we sped by the fleeting mills, 
Furnaces, factories, fields of grain, 

As we rumbled and rolled through the echoing hills, 
Then elattered and clanged on the open plain. 


And we talked of the sea as it stole up the sand, 
Creeping ripple by ripple, as still as a pond, 

Where the road lined the edge of the bay as a band, 
On our way round the marsh to the blue speck beyond. 


The glittering bay, like the gleaming shield 

Of a Norman knight, when the battle is done— 
That lies upturned on the lonely field— 

Lay flat in the glare of the evening sun. 


And we pleasantly talked of the world around— 
The lime-washed cottages, white and gay, 

Of the peasants who stood in the swathes unbound, 
To waft us a welcome upon our way. 


And when we had travelled a hundred miles, 
She rose and left me, and gently bowed, 
With a quick “ Good-bye,” and the sweetest of smiles, 
And then passed from my gaze through the clamorous crowd. 


My love! Oh, my love! you are gone away, 
And I never shall see your blossoming face, 
Though I sadden and sicken at heart and pray 
For the light that is lost from its shining place. 


And my soul goes hunting the whole world through, 
Weary and tired of its terrible task— 

Its hopeless longing and search for you, 

And the “Never!” that’s answered to all I ask. 








































INCOGNITA. 





I have mourned for years for the one that left ; 
I have peered into faces and passing eyes, 
But ever in vain; I am still bereft 
Of that beauteous form, of that wondrous prize. 


No more shall I look on her like again, 
For the dews of the evening fall around: 
And the night which follows the day of men 
Hurries me on to the dark profound. 








BE 

Mayhap, when the dawn breaks over the hill, Ar 
I shall see her glory, and touch the hem fev 
Of her garment; and rise with a joyous thrill, m«¢ 
And place my hand on her diadem ; 7 
And call her my Queen—my Goddess of love! pr 
Through days, and months, and seasons, and years, so) 
And ride with her in the realms above, in 
On the thundering wheels of celestial spheres. pe 


wl 
MORGAN EVANS. 














































BRITISH EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 


BETWEEN Tel-el-Kebir and Ismailia lies the small, almost deserted 
Arab village, Tel-el-Maskhittah. Adjacent thereto, and within a 
few hundred yards of the railway and the Freshwater Canal, is a 
mound of considerable size, which has recently been excavated by 
a party of labourers under the immediate superintendence of M. 
Naville, of the Egypt Exploration Fund. In order to gain a com- 
prehensive view of the whole position, let us take our stand on 
some high mounds on the south side of the canal. Immediately 
in front is seen a cluster of mounds and brick walls of the Roman 
period. ‘These represent the Roman town of Hero, or Herodpolis, 
which adjoined the fortified camp. Beyond the town, lookin 

southward, is a slight valley, and on the other side of this is the 
square enclosure where the important monuments were found, 
which identified this enclosure with the Biblical Pithom, and 
with the Greek fortress and Roman camp of Hero. At the 
south-east corner are the minaret and other vestiges of the 
said village. At the south of this large enclosure adjoins the ruin 
of what was once the “ Temple of Tum,” of which M. Naville has 
uncovered a good deal. Here the monuments were discovered : 
the oldest bearing “a hawk,” with the name of Ramses IL., 
nineteenth dynasty; a small inscription relating to Sheshonk 
(Shishak); a granite statue of Osorkon I1., another of Takeloth; 
and probably the great black granite statue which lies broken in the 
storehouse next the temple belongs also to Osorkon II.; while others 
are of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods; of the former, a great— 
hieroglyphic—stela of Ptolemy Philadelphus and bis sister, and 
wife Arsinoé. Arsinoé is placed in double, among the gods and 
goddesses, with a new and unknown cartouche in addition to her 
usual cartouche. The stela relates to the construction or restora- 
tion of the canal to the Herodpolite gulf by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Also a statute with the same new cartouche of Arsinoé, with which 
the great stela of Ptolemy Philadelphus await complete decipher- 
ment. The Roman remains consist of a milestone, with the names 
of Galerius, Maximian and Severus, 306 or 307 a.p.; and another 
stone describing the place as ERO CASTRA, with some Hadrian 
and Trajan coins. From these various monuments three impor- 
tant facts have been already deduced, viz., the identification of 
Tel-el-Maskhatah with the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, and Roman 
camp of the Hero, and the name of the builder of Loth city and 
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temple. The identification of Tel-el-Maskhitah with Pithom- 
Succoth is proved by the contiguity of the names Petum and 
Thuku—the latter being previously identified by Heinrich 
Bruysch Pasha—on the back of the Ptolemaic statue of a priest. 
The same name, Petum, occurs three times on a magistrate’s 
statue of the reign of Osorkon II., while both names are found on 
a third statue. Petum-Thuku translated means “ The abode of 
Tum, in the region, or city, of Thuku, otherwise Pithom, in the 
city of Succoth.” Thus the site is fixed with determinate certainty. 

But the chief interest encircling this identification is, that 
Pithom is the name of one of the “store” or “treasure ” cities 
built by the oppressed Israelites, recorded in Ex. i. 11, and the 
establishment of the fact, that Pithom is the sacred, and 
Succoth the ordinary, name of one and the same place. Hence, 
also, is discovered the first encampment on the actual route 
of the Exodes. That this city answers exactly to the 
appellation, “treasure,” or “store,” is proved by the very extra- 
ordinary nature of the large square enclosure already mentioned, 
as having been unearthed bY the spade of M. Naville. T ouching 
its peculiar character, Mr. 8. L. Poole says, “The enclosing w alls 
are about two hundred yards long on each of the four sides, and 
are exceedingly massive. They are built of crude brick, made 
without straw, of an unusually large and solid kind, and the 
average thickness is no less than seven yards. Within the en- 
closing walls the whole area is seen to be full of large excavated 
pits, which on closer examination prove to be solidly built square 
chambers of various sizes, but all of the same general appearance. 
Almost the whole space within the walls, except the corner 
devoted to the temple, is honeycombed with these chambers, 
which are divided from one another by partition walls of from two 
and half to three yards thick. There is nothing resembling these 
curious chambers in Egypt; they are unique; and I think they 
are, in some respects, the most interesting part of M. Naville’s 
discovery. The walls are not only unusually thick, but unusually 
well built. The bricks are very large, well squared, and laid with 
mortar with great care and regularity, while the perpendicular of 
the wall seems faultless. But the strange. thing about these 
strong rooms is that they have no doors. M. Naville has 
cleared them down to the foundations, but not a door or gate 
could he find! The explanation of this is, however, easy and 
satisfactory. About ten or twelve feet from the foundation 
there is a sort of ledge, of the depth of a brick or two, run- 
ning all round the walls, as though the floor of an upper story 
had rested there; and a little below the ledge there are square 
holes in the walls, with remains of wood in them, as though the 


_ ends of beams had been inserted in them in connection with the 


support of the upper floor. Below the ledge the wall is of plain 
brick, but above, it is often covered with a coating .of white 
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plaster. All this seems to point to one conclusion—the doorless 
chambers below were entered by trap-doors from the upper stories, 
which were possibly dwelling rooms, and the lower chambers, 
entered by trap-doors from above, must have been the storehouses 
or granaries. When it is remembered that Pithom is described 
as a ‘store,’ or ‘treasure city,’ the unique importance of these 
singular doorless chambers will be fully appreciated.” Thus no 
more remarkable confirmation of the accuracy of this particular 
statement in the book of Exodus could well be required; and it 
should be added that the bricks are made with and without straw. 
We see, therefore, the actual storehouses which were built by the 
children of Israel some three thousand years ago ! 

Of the identity of Tel-el-Maskhititah and Pithom with Hero, or 
Herodpolis, we have evidence from two Roman inscriptions, and a 
stone “bearing the letters H P O Y,” showing the name extended 
to Greek times. M. Naville traces Hero, or Ero, to Ara, the 
Egyptian word for storehouse, and singularly enough this word 
occurs in the title of a priest on the back of the’ statue, which 
originally established the identity of Pithom, reading “ chief of the 
storehouse of the Temple of Tum, of Thuku.” That the builder 
of the city and temple was unquestionably Ramses II. is obvious 
from the oldest monuments bearing his name. Consequently 
Ramses II. is the Pharoah, the oppressor of the Israelites; this 
therefore confirms Miss Edward’s judgment, who, moreover, pub- 
lished her reasons a short time prior to the excavations. It is 
likewise interesting to record that M. Naville found several .un- 
worked granite and other stones with sculptors’ marks, intended, 
no doubt, for either the decoration or enlargement of the Temple, 
from which it may be inferred that possibly the King was unable 
to complete his original design. 

These valuable results were obtained in the short space of six 
weeks. 

It is to be hoped the public will liberally aid the committee in 
their prospective exploration. For if sufficient funds are raised— 
from £4,000 to £6,000—they intend to commence their next 
operations at San, where enormous mounds exist in great profusion. 
The spot is in N, lat. 31°, and E. long. 31° 52’, and therefore lies 
to the extreme north-east of the Delta, and not far from the coast. 
Sin is the Biblical Zoan, and the Tanis of the Greeks. Zoan was 
« royal city, and it was there that Moses conferred with 
Pharaoh, and where the Plagues were brought to pass. Its 
carlier history is believed to be associated with the Shepherd-Royal 
dynasty, hence much extremely valuable history may lie buried 
beneath these ruins; and there, if anywhere, much information 
may be brought to light touching the early Hebrew settlement 
from the times of Joseph to the period of the Exodus, It is also 
highly probable that a complete exploration will reveal some 
interesting knowledge concerning the building of that ancient 
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city and its connection with Hebron in Palestine, since there isa 
mysterious reference to the two places in Num. xiii. 22, which 
has hitherto been deemed inexplicable. 

Altogether, therefore, the projected explorations of these exten- 
sive mounds afford the promise of such a rich harvest of results, as 
to deserve the support of all who are anxious for the elucidation 
of obscure points in the annals of a country of long historic 
past, and destined yet to play an important part in the future 
polities of the world. 


I. 


WILL God at last give me this one sweet thing ?— 
That thy young lips should touch the lips that sing! 


II. 


That thy young heart should wake a song in me 
More glad than morning’s to the dark cold sea ? 


IIT. 


If thou canst love me, let thy love abide 
Unchanged for ever. Be my light and guide! 


IV. 


But give no love that thou wilt take away. 
Turn not the sea’s whole blue to waste wild grey! 


ws 


O love of loves, my very singing dies 
Before the strange sweet light that fills thine eyes. 


VI. 





Let me—what tenderer sweeter thing could be! 
Die at the hands and at the lips of thee! 


JAMES HINTON, 
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SYMPATHY WITH NATURE. 


WE have inherited from our fathers a magnificently selfish theory 
that all nature outside the genus homo finds its only excuse for 
presuming to exist in ministering to our wants. From the lark 
that—in poetry—calls us early in the morning to the elephant 
that provides an ivory blade for our fruit-knives and the tortoise 
that supplies the handle for the same, all birds, beasts and reptiles 
are supposed to have fulfilled their duties to the universe when 
they have satisfied some petty human need. As the logical 
corollary of this comfortable theory, those poets are credited with 
the keenest sympathy with Nature—with a big NV—who best 
succeed in flattering man’s sense of his own importance by 
making him not only the master but the model of the universe. 
Sovereignty, pride, lust, magnanimity, prudence, faith, constancy, 
and even religion are all crammed by Shakspeare alone into 
the lion’s character. The peacock only lives as an epitome 
of human pride; the dove of innoeence and wedded chastity. 
The willow perpetually weeps over some Nerissa’s grave; and 
that humble medicinal herb, the mandrake, cannot even-exist 
apart from human gibbets. In the vegetable garden, where, if 
anywhere, man has a certain prescriptive right to claim that a 
limited number of fruits and esculent vegetables have learnt to 
grow in obese deformed shapes to suit his convenience, the poets 
are inexcusably silent. No one congratulates the educated carrot 
on its sueculence; or culls cauliflowers for poetic purposes. Beet- 
roots and vegetable marrows rarely figure in the chaplets gathered 
for the Muses. Instead of that, the sympathetic poet leaves the 
kitchen garden on his right, and the farmyard on the left, and 
wanders forth to “commune with nature.” In the morning, he 
feels brisk, and therefore the cock’s shrill clarion “wakes the 
morn,” or he feels prayerful, and the lark upsprings to praise 
the Creator; in the evening the nightingale and he grow senti- 
mental together. In the spring, on the other hand, the poet 
familiarly congratulates nature in general upon his own happiness. 
A youthful feeling permeates his system; visions of warm weather, 
shady seats beneath rustling trees, and heaps of strawberries, snow- 
topped like the Andes, with powdered sugar, spring up and ripen 
in his mind. He feels a catholic sympathy with all creation, and 
becomes filled with magnificent pity for the “ poor flower ” that is 
“born to blush unseen” of human eyes, and to “ waste its sweet- 
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ness in the desert air,” out of reach of human noses, complacently 
regardless of the fact that the flower only acquire ad its fragrance 
and beauty to attract insects, those vile creatures with too. many 
legs and wings, that buzz about among the flowers, and may or 
may not have a sting or a weakness for “getting into the milk-jug. 
As far as man is concerned, the fewer of him, the better for the 
flowers. In like manner we condescend to praise the * constant” 

swallow because it annually returns to Little Peddlington to catch 
gnats and hatch young swallows. If all the inhabitants of Little 
Peddlington, especially the boys, had died during the winter and 
left their window-sills behind them, the faithful swallows would 
have been only too delighted. There are, indeed, some few 
species of wild things which have been evolved for man’s peculiar 
benefit. They cannot live apart from him, and affix themselves 
to his person with undying attachment. But here, when man 
might be justified in boasting of his indispensability to one section 
of the realm of nature, he, as in the matter of the carrots, wilfully 
neglects the opportunity. No one ever praises the fidelity of the 
flea, and the poet who held up his mirror to this matter-of-fact 
side of nature would be regarded by his friends as a mean person. 

The fact is, that unpalatable truths are not poetry; and Nature, 
in a state of nature, is not presentable to polite society. She must 
be draped in fine human-wove sentiments before the poet, as 
master of the ceremonies, will usher her into the drawing-room. 
The book of nature which the poets read is bound in morocco with 
gilt-edged leaves of finely-toned paper. None of your dog’s-eared 
sheepskin and horn editions that any rustic clown can handle 
without spoiling. 

Therefore it is that in spring the poet officially congratulates 
the hedges, the lambs, the birds, and the daisies on being as 
‘ blithesome ” as himself. Like Armado in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” 
he arranges the seasons to suit his own convenience. ‘“ This side 
is Hiems, Winter; this, Ver, the Spring. The one maintained by 
the owl, the other by the cuckoo.” He hates the owl, a highly 
respectable married fowl, because it sings in the dark, when 
ghosts and burglars are rife, and therefore he makes it the 
emblem of death, of melancholy, and of winter. A poet with a 
cold in the head is never happy; and winter is the season for 
colds. Spring again comes as a happy relief to winter, and is 
therefore represented by the cuckoo, the most disreputable out- 
cast in birddom, whom the poet loves just because he hears the 
cuckoo just at that period of the year when it becomes safe to 
walk in the fields without goloshes. Then at Armado’s (and 
Shakspeare’s) bidding Ver begins to sing : 


* When daisies pied and violets blue 
And Lady smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadow with delight.” 
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It may have been only the exigency of rhyme that compelled the 
ambiguous phrase “paint the meadow with delight,” but at the 
same time it would only be in keeping with the general usage of 
poetry to imagine that Shakspeare professed to believe that the 
daisies pied and the cuckoo buds took delight in painting the 
meadow. If the daisy forms any deliberate conception of the 
task which “she”—the daisy is feminine in poetry—is per- 
forming, it must be that the most anxious crisis of her life has 
arrived. All through the winter “she” has been gathering 
strength for the great business of producing seed, and now the 
time has come. The wretched little composite blossom that has 
cost so much labour and secretion of sap is spread wide open 
to the sun in the hopes of attracting the attention of some 
passing fly. Like a small tradesman in a poor neighbourhood, 
the daisy has learnt to make the best show of her small stock-in- 
trade of yellow and white. The customers of the daisy are not fine 
carriage folk like the “ Painted Lady” butterfly. Insignificant 
little vermin, that have crawled up to maturity in the back slums 
and puddles, are the only passers-by likely to be attracted by the 
infinitesimal drops of nectar—twopennyworths of gin, as it were 
—that she has to offer. Therefore cheap, yellow-and-white, flat- 
headed blossoms on short stalks are quite good enough for the 
daisy’s spring show. Other flowers in the woods and hedge rows 
may flaunt their delicate pinks and blues, and their dainty 
scents for high-born but frivolous butterflies. The daisy knows 
her business, and sticks to it. But she displays her slender store 
with fear and trembling. Probably the first sheep that passes 
will bite it off. Children, too, in spring time, have a genial way 
of adding to the sum of general happiness by stringing all the early 
daisies into chains, and dropping them on their road home ; and 
the poet, with his head thrown back and his neck at a right angle 
as he searches for a lark invisibly vociferating somewhere up in 
the sky, often treads upon the daisy and crushes out a twelve- 
month’s hopes. <A poet treads more heavily than a sheep. Then 
he goes home and writes of all the gladness of the spring time, 
and leaves the daisy to mend itself as best it can by moonlight. 
In the matter of lambs—without mint sauce—we have some 
justification for attributing to them a sympathy with man in his 
spring-feelings. But the lambs do not rejoice and skip because it 
is spring, but because they are lambs. In the summer they are 
sheep; and whoever saw a “ blithesome” sheep ? After marching 
once or twice in gangs along the highway in front of a man with 
a long stick anda barking dog, sheep easily lose sight of the poetry 
of life, amid the clouds of dust which they assist each other in 
kicking up. When, by the kindness of providence and the forbear- 
ance of the butcher, they are spared to see another spring, sheep 
feel little inclination to gambol as they did when their experienc? 
of life was shorter and their tails considerably longer. But put- 
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ting lambs and sheep on one side, what reason have we for sup- 
posing that rest of animated nature finds spring to be a time for 
rejoicing and brainless frivolity ? When a man marries his troubles 
begin, and with bird, and animals it is much the same. “In the 
spring,” says the poet, “a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. In the spring a livelier iris glows upon the 
burnished dove,” thereby implying a certain parallelism of senti- 
ment and behaviour between the lover and the dove. Facts, how- 
ever, are against him. The livelier iris is put on in autumn, and 
the burnished dove in early spring time is wearing his old winter 
suit of thick feathers, to be exchanged later on for summer ones, 
For the present he has to go about collecting sticks ; then to take 
his turn—during the best hours of the day too—in sitting upon 
the eggs. Then two hideous squabs, that eat their own weight of 
food per diem, have to be provided for. There can be very little 
pleasure for a male dove in contemplating his young family. As 
soon as he arrives within reach of their clumsy necks, they com- 
mence unceremoniously to rattle their yellow beaks against. his 
face, squeaking and jostling and trampling on each other in their 
eagerness to be nearest to him when he opens his bill. Then he 
disgorges all the grain that has cost him so much labour and risk 
to purloin, and hurries off to annex more, while his ungrateful 
children squeak dolefully about their hunger, thereby not unfre- 
quently attracting the attention of some quick-eared schoolboy, 
who, during the paternal absence, climbs the tree and carries off 
the squabs. Then the whole business of oviposition, incubation 
and nursery work has to be commenced afresh. Not that that 
matters much; for in any case there would have been a second 
family and perhaps a third, until the shortening days of autumn 
remind the ringdove thi a long winter’s rest—is ap- 
proaching. 

Autumn, however, is melancholy to the human mind. There- 
fore we dub it the season of decay, and sympathise with the birds 
and the flowers, because they are going to take a long holiday. 
The daisy has undressed her shop window, having successfully seld 
or been robbed of all her stock. The trees have taken off their 
working suits, and are going to recuperate themselves for another 
spell of hard work next year. The empty birds’ nests are no 
longer any bother or trouble to their owners. Every grub or 
grain that a small bird finds he is welcome to eat, without a 
twinge of conscience about the hungry mouths at home. The 
insolent cuckoo has gone, with two-thirds of the other noisy visitors, 
and the regular residents of the British Isles are choosing apart- 
ments for the winter. Their children are launched into the world, 
and they are contented. Then the poet commiserates them on 
their forlornness, because he always has a cold in his head in 
winter. 

E. K. ROBINSON. 
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SECOND EDITION—-NOW READY. 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols., Demy 8vo., 21s. 


WITH A SHOW 


THROUGH 


SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


And Personal Reminiscences of the Transvaal War, 


CHARLES DU VAL, 


Late of the Carbineers, Attaché to the Staff of Garrison Commandant, and Editor of the NEws or 
THE CAMP during the Investment of Pretoria. 





WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“Mr. Charles Du Val, late of the Carbineers, was attaché to the staff of the garrison commandant 
and editor of the NEWS OF THE CAMP during the investment of Pretoria. ‘Although,’ he remarks 
‘it was the capital and seat of government, scarcely any news filtered through to the outer 
world during the investment, owing to the excellence of the Boer scouting and the charmed circle 
of their ‘waacht’ (watch). When at last, the war being over, communications did open, public 
attention was engrossed by the events of the settlement, and little seemed to become known of one 
of the most singular of beleaguerments, replete with incident and remarkable in its peculiarities. 
The author’s detailed narrative amply warrants this summarised description.”—-DAILY TELEGRAPH 





“Tt would be indeed extraordinary if a gentleman whose versatility made him a soldier, an actor 
and an editor, all during the same year, had nothing to say worth hearing, or rather nothing to 
write worth reading. This is certainly not the case in the present instance, for Mr. Du Val—without 
going deeply into politics or attempting (as some authors have done) to effect a reductio ad absurdum 
of the policy of South African legislators in a few chapters—has enough to tell of his experiences 
during the troubles in the Transvaal to make his book well worth attention...... The author has 
a keen appreciation of the humorous, and if there is anything in the circumstances around him from 
which genuine amusement can be extracted, it is sure to come out. He does not, happily for the 
reader, find humour where it is not discernible to others—a common practice with writers whose 
desire is to amuse—‘ by hook or by crook.’..... The author was in Pretoria when hostilities first 
appeared imminent, and was appointed to a position on the staff of the garrison commandant, and 
80 had excellent opportunities for knowing the rights of circumstances. Mr. Du Val draws a 


graphic picture of life in Pretoria during the anxious period that he was an inhabitant of that 
place.”—MORNING Post. 


“Mr, Charles Du Val has written what is really, in many points of view, a very valuable book 
eee His volume possesses peculiar interest.”—LITERARY WORLD. 


‘“ A capital companion and reliable comrade must be this Charles Du Val! This book is one of 
the most amusing, and withal the most pregnant with information, we have met with...... The 
work produced by Mr. Du Val is one well fitted to become a favourite in the household, as it 
furnishes subjects of the most hilarious merriment, while bestowing the most valuable information. 
We heartily recommend its perusal to all people afflicted with melancholy ; the animal spirits of 
the author will help them to dissipate all despondency.”—CourT JOURNAL. 


_“* The description of the Diamond Fields is particularly graphic and interesting. ..... but the 
main interest of Mr. Du Val’s book lies in the picturesque, truthful, and fair minded account he 
gives of what he saw of the Transvaal War.”—SPEcTATOR. 


“A really interesting account of the siege of Pretoria.”—ACADEMY. 


“He has an abundance of good spirits, (and he certainly needed them) and he can’ see the 
humorous aspect of things quite clearly...... Had he always been content to write as he has 
written of the capture of the Zwartkopfe Laager, or of the action at the Red House Kraal, or of the 
‘rue story of Bronkhorst Spruit, a piece of simple, direct narration, from which many a vaunted 
special correspondent might learn a salutary lesson—there would have been little fault indeed 
to find with him.’—SaTurDAY REVIEW. — 


, Remarkably graphic...... sketched with remarkable buoyancy, by a light, but decidedly 
clever pen.”"—DaILy News. | 
“Full of spirit... .... Deserves all praise and encouragement.” EVENING NEWS. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 


Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, Constipat, 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluabl, 
properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds, 


CAU'TION.—Peware of worthless Salines containing injurious matter 






























forward in imitation of Pyretic Saline by unprincipled persons at the risk Jo 
) the health of the public. 
Pyretie Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance jj el 


to produce Gallstones or Caleulous formations. 





May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6. 4 6, 11/-, and 21/- each. 
Y 4 b] } b b] b] j 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, HOLBORN, 
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yLhe Argosy is the 
only Brace with 
Two independent 
cord attachments 


TH E MARVELLOUS going from back to 
DISCOVERY! front. 









WARNING, <3 
sist on having 
Argosy Brace, 
see the Nam 
Stamped on & 



















Of all Hosiers & Pair. 
All who suffer from HEAD- Outfitters every- wy central De 
hare dlesale , 
ACHES, BRAIN FAG, INDIGES- where. . &e 7, New gan 

















TION, DIARRHGA, and LOSS of 
APPETITE, should at once send 
Stamps, 2s. 9d., for a Trial Box. 3 Boxes, 
7s. 6d. ADDRESS— 


J. HOWARD, 21, Queenhithe, London, S.E. 


PRESS OPINIONS POST FREE. 


London. 
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TO SAVE. For Lapres’ Dress MArerIabs WRITE 108 


RADFORI 


Who will send a collection of ’ 

Patterns POST FREE to any MAN i FAGTU 8 [N 
address of the most wonderful > yWYN A |} Ss 
assortment of HOME-MANUFAOTURED DRESS TR) A) 
FABRIOS ever offered to the Public. All the leading CG 0) M PA 


Dress Journals unanimously praise the B. M. Oo.’s 


productions, and their system of dealing with the Wf nv 
public direct. BRAD? 
The “QOENTURY” OASHMERES, in all leading 


Colours and in patent fast black, at prices to suit Ik hit 
every purse, are the best in the world. The “ Oentury”’ | Ori Ss = 
Serges, Mixtures, Tweeds, and Oloths for Ladies’, Boys’, 
and Gentlemen’s wear have now a world-wide repu- 
tation for their marvellous cheapness and quality. 
Any length cut at Mill Prices! 
























All Intermediate ™ 
given to the Pure 























All Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid. | NOTE ADDRESS. Mention « 
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